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COTTON’S AND SEYMOUR’S “ GAMESTERS.” 
(Concluded from p. 323.) 

A book must here be mentioned which Lowndes 
dates 1690, but of which the only two copies I 
have yet found are undated; the title is as follows: 

Games | most in | Use, | in| England, France, and 
Spain, | viz. | Basset, Picquet, Primero, L’Ombre, Chess, 
Billiards, Grand-Tricktrack, Verquere, &c.| Some of 
which were never before Prin- | ted in any Language. | 
All Regulated by the most Experienc’d | Masters. | 
With a Table to the Whole. | London: Printed, and 
Sold by J. Morphew, near | Stationers-Hall ; and by the 
Booksellers. | Price Bound Sheep, 1s. 6d, calf 2s, [n. d.] 
Lowndes may, of course, be right; but there is 
this reason for doubting, in this case, either his 
accuracy or the identity of this book with that 
which he describes, viz., that the ‘‘ Games most 
in Use” here noted constitute a volume which 
is partly, at least, the same, even to the typo- 
graphy, as the Gamester of 1721, to be mentioned 
presently, notwithstanding that a Gamester had, 
as we have just seen, appeared in 1709, not differ- 
ing materially from previous editions, except as 
to date. It is not, therefore, likely that this book 
did appear before 1709, was then replaced by a 
reprint of the 1680 edition, and ee ogy in the 
original type in 1721. After all, perhaps, Lowndes 
alludes to some other book, though he gives the 


name borne by that which is before me. This 
has no frontispiece nor ‘‘ Explanation.” Colla- 
tion :— 

Title, 1 f.; Epistle, 2 ff.; Contents 1 f., (This differs 
from the table of contents of the 1721 edition, inasmuch 
as it does not include the “Gentleman’s Diversion.”) 
Chapters i. to xi.; i. to v.; and i. to v.; 104 pp. 
It may be remarked that on p. 104 (“of Bil- 
liards ”), in the fourth line of the last paragraph, 
making is here corrected to make, and Fitching to 
kitchen, as in the edition of 1721; these words are 
uncorrected in all preceding editions, including 
that of 1709. (B.M.; and J. M.) 

The next edition is called :— 


MDOOXXI. 
Collation :— 

The Explanation, 1 f.; Frontispiece, 1 f.; Title, 1 f.; 
Epistle, 2 Ee: Contents, 1 f.; Games on the Cards, within 
the tables, and without the tables, 104 pp. (same as in 
* Games most in Use”); Riding, &c,, and Bowling, 44 pp. 
The frontispiece is the same plate as that of the 
editions of 1680 and 1709, but the final e of Com- 
pleate has been erased, and an ¢ inserted in the 
middle of the word Gamster; the address of Hen. 
Brome has disappeared from the foot of the plate. 
There are also some differences in the “ Explana- 
tion”; it is enough to cite one, “ Hot, piping out” 
in the sixteenth line, which is here first corrected to 
“ Hot, piping hot.” The book is the same as the 
previous Gamesters, but is rearranged. The trea- 
tise “ Of’ gaming in general” is omitted ; on the 
table of contents “Ruff and Honours” appears 
erroneously as “ Ruff and Hazard.” “Trucks, 
Cribbidge, All-Fours, Five-Cards, Costly-Colours, 
Bone-Ace, Put and the High-Game, Wit and 
Reason, Art of Memory, Plain Dealing, Queen 
Nazareen, Penneech, and Post and Pair,” are 
all omitted; “Bragg, Primero, and Verquere” 
are added; ‘‘ Doublets, Sice-Ace, and Ketch- 
Dolt,” omitted. The “Games on the Cards” are 
placed first; Riding, Racing, Archery, Cock- 
fighting, and Bowling, are printed separately in a 
sort of second part, called the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Diversion.” It must be noted, in support of the 
claim of “Games most in Use” to priority of 
impression, that the title and second part of this 
edition appear to be in a later style of typograph 
than that of the first part, which is identical wit 
that of “Games most in Use.” (B.M.; H. H. G.; 
J. M.) 

The Compleat Gamester:......The Fifth Edition, with 


additions. London: Printed for J. Wilford atthe Three 
Golden | Flewer-de-Luces in Little Britain. 1725. 
Collation :— 


Frontispiece, 1 f. (same as in the edition of 1721); 
Title, 1 f.; The Explanation, 1 f.;* Epistle, 2 ff.; Con- 
tents, 1 f.; and 224 pp. 


# « Hot, piping hot ” has now again become “ Hot, 
piping out.” 


The Compleat Gamester :......Zondon: Printed for J. ‘Ss 

Wilford, at the Three Flower de Lu-| ces in Little % 

d 
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The treatise “ Of Gaming in General ” (pp. 1 to 18) 
and the “Character of a Gamester” (p. 19) are 
reinstated. The book is once more 
and enlarged. All the games (except Trucks), 
omitted from the 1721 edition, reappear here ; but 
the song at the end of Picquet is omitted. Grand 
Trick-track is added, and also (pp. 162-168) “ A 
Supplement to the Games upon the Cards, con- 
taining some diverting Fancies and Tricks upon 
the same.” At the end comes the “ Gentleman’s 
Diversion,” as in the edition of 1721, but now 
continuously (pp. 169-224). Gu. ; J. M.) 
as there ever a later edition of this work ? 
have never yet seen one. 

Meanwhile an author, who did not hesitate 
to put his name to his compilation, had produced 
a rival work, but of smaller sco This appeared 
in 1719, under the following title :— 

The | Court Gamester : | or, | Fulland ~~ | Instruc- 
tions | For | Playing the Games now in | Vogue, after 
the best Method; as | they are Play’d at Court, and in | 
the Assemblies, y Ombre, Picquet, | and the | Royal 
Game of Chess.| Wherein | The Frauds in Play are 
detected, and the | Laws of each Game annex'd, to 

revent | Dieputes. | Written for the Use of the Young 

*rincesses. | By Richard Seymour, Esq; | London: | 
Printed for E. Curll in Fleet-street. m.poc.xrx, | (Price 
Is, 6d, Stitch’d, 2s. Bound.) 
Collation :— 

Title, 1 f.; Dedication (“To Their Royal Highnesses 
the Young Princesses”), 1 f.; Preface, 4 ff. (on verso of 
p- ix, @ table of errata); and 106 pp. . 
Hombre occupies pp. 1-70, including a quotation 
from Pope’s Rape of the Lock ; Picquet, pp. 71-93 ; 
and Chess, pp. 94-106, followed by a list of Curll’s 
publications. Bound up with the book, in this 
and other editions — by Curll, after the 
manner of that publisher, Curlicism Display'd 
(1718) and similar tracts are sometimes found. 
(H. J.; and J. M.) 

Another edition of this appeared in’ the follow- 
ing year, entitled 

The Court Gamester..... The Second Edition corrected. | 
London, Printed for E, Curll next the Temple- | Coffee- 
House in Fleet-street. 1720. | (Price 1s, 6d. Stitch’d ; 
2s, Bound.) 

This is merely a reprint of the first. (B.M.) 

Two years later, another impression appeared :— 

The Court Gamester...... The Third Edition corrected. 
London; | Printed for E. Curll at the Dial and Bible 
overagainst Catherine-street in the Strand, | MDOOXXII. 
(Price 1s, 6d. Stitch’d; 2s, Bound.) 

Oollation :— 

title, 1 f.; Preface, 2ff.; and pp. 102. (B.M.; H. H. G.; 

and H. J.) 


This edition seems to have sufficed, an edition of 
Uotton’s work (1725) having appeared in the 
interim, until 1728, when Curll again put forth a 
new 

Court Gamester :......The Fourth Edition Improved. 
London: | Printed for E. Curll, against Catherine-Street 
in the Strand. 1728. (Price 2s, Bound.) 


Collation :— 

Title, 1 f.; Preface, 2 ff.; Court Gamester, 104 pp; 
Contents, 1 f.; New Books printed for Mr. Curll ia 
Strand, 1 f. 

In this the description of chess ends on p. 99, 
and is followed by a Postscript, in which the 
author alludes to the frauds exposed in The whole 
Art and Mystery of Modern Gaming, 4to., 1726, 
and to Rizzetti’s work (1725), which he soon after- 
wards translated and appended to his own book. 
(B.M.; and J. M.) 

title :— 


The | Knowl | of | Play, | Written for Public 
Benefit, and | the Entertainment of all Fair Players. | 
Wherein | I. It is demonstrated, that | Fortune has not 
that Power in Play, which is commonly ascribed to Her. 
II, The Chances of the Games of Hazard, Pharao, 
and Basset, are calculated and determined ; proving, 
that in Games of ho ao Skill will always get the 
better of Chance.| III. By detecting the Frauds in 
Play, that eagerness for | Gameing might be suppressed, 
to the Preservation of | Estates, and the advancement 
of the Sciences. | Translated from the Latin original of | 
John Rizzetti, with Improvements by Richard | Sey- 
mour, Esq; Author of The Court Gamester, and | De- 
signed as a Second Part of that Work. | Addressed to 
the Prince of Wales. | Zondon:| Printed for E, Curll 
over against Catherine-Street|in the Strand. 1729. 
(Price 2s, Bound.) 

Collation :— 

Title, 1 f.; Dedication, 1 f.; Rizzetti’s letter to Card. 

Polignac, Venice, Sep. 30,1725, N.S., and the Argu- 
ment, 3 ff.; and 86 pp.* 
The last fourteen pages of part ii. contain “ The 
Journal of a Gameing Lady of Quality, A Tale. 
In a letter toa Friend. By Messieurs Swift and 
Pope.” (B.M.; and H. J.) 

Three years later, we have 

The Court Gamester, in two Parts. London: | Printed, 
and Sold by J. Wilford, behind | the Chapter-House, 
near St, Paul's. 1732. | (Price 2s, 6d, Bound). 
Collation of i, same as of 1728 edition, in- 
cluding the advertisement of “ New Books.” Part ii 
has 86 pp., as in the preceding edition, including, 
as before, “The Journal of a Gameing Lady of 
Quality, &. By Messieurs Swift and Pope” 
(though, on the title, this is attributed to 
Swift alone). (B.M.) 

We now come to an important edition :— 

The Compleat Gamester: In Three Parts. | ......The 
Fifth Edition. | London; | Printed for E. Curll in Rose 
Street Covent-Garden ; | and J, Wilford behind the 
Sees in | St. Paul’s Church-Yard, 1734, Price 


Facing the title is a frontispiece, unsigned, which 
has been attributed to Hogarth, and which repre- 
sents a room in which are ten figures, three of 
which, a lady and two gentlemen, are seated at & 

*A copy of Rizzetti’s work is in the British Museum, 
entitled Ludorwm | Scientia | Publico | Illus 


trata, | Venetiis, Mpocxxv., 4to. 
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three-cornered table in the fore-ground, playing at 
Ombre. Collation :— 
Frontispiece, 1 f.; Title, 1 f.; Preface, 2 ff.; Contents, 
2 ff; Part i. 132 pp.; Parts ii. and iii, 94 pp.; Books of 
Entertainment, Painted for E. Curll, in Burleigh-Street 
in the Strand, and for J. Wilford in St, Paul's Church- 
If. 


yard, 1 f, 

This book* contains by far the best account of 
Ombre as played in Seymour's day. In the pre- 
face it is stated (p. viii) that “The Second and 
Third Parts of this Treatise, were originally written 
by Charles Cotton Esq.; some years since, but are 
now rectified according to the present Standard of 
Play.” 

uate on 1, to be an 
“Improvement of a Game called Primero,” which 
is now omitted; and “ Lanterloo” is for the first 
time called “Lue.” The other games are the 
same as in Cotton, somewhat emended and 
altered ; but “French Billiards” and “ Faro” 
are added, the latter in a Postscript (pp. 89-94). 
“The Gentleman’s Diversion ” is wholly omitted. 
(B.M.; H. H. G.; H. J.; and J. M.) 

This book reappeared as 

The Compleat Gamester,...... The Sixth in | 

London : | Printed for E. Curll, at Pope's Head, in Rose- 
Street, Covent-Garden; and J. Hodges, at the | Look- 
ing-Glass, on London-Bridge, 1739. 
The frontispiece is a coarse copy (by Parr) of the 
original. llation, same as for 1734 edition, 
but the book is now continuously, 1-324 ; 
Faro is placed after et ; Chess is much en- 
larged by the addition of Rules and Instructions 
by Capt. Joseph Bertin (1735), with a number of 
examples, so as to occupy 66 pp.; and the “Gen- 
tleman’s Diversion” is reinstated at the end. 
(B.M.; H. H. G.; and H. J.) 

The next is the 

Seventh Edition, London: | Printed for J. Hodges, at 
the Looking-Glass, | facing St. Magnus Church, London- 
Bridge. 1750. | [Price Three Shillings.) 

This is a mere reprint of the preceding edition, 
with a new date. (B.M.; and u. J.) 

We arrive finally at 

The Compleat Gamester: | ......First Written for the 
Use of the Young Princesses, | By Richard Seymour, 

; | And now carefully revised, very much enlarged 
and improved, | agreeable to the present Method of 
paving the several Games, | By Charles Johnson, Esq ; | 

@ Eighth Edition. | London : | Printed for J. Hodges, 
at the Looking-Glass, facing | St. Magnus-Church, 
London- Bridge, 1754. | [Price Three Shillings. ] 
In this edition Chess is reduced to 15 pp., and 
Whist is very much more fully treated than before, 
advantage having been taken (without any acknow- 
ledgment) of nearly the whole of Edmond Hoyle’s 
treatise on that game, first published in 1743. 
The book otherwise is the same as before. 

The old plate, last seen in Cotton’s Gamester 


the abject = to Mr. H. H, Gibbs, a high authority on 


(1725), reappears here, without the familiar “ Ex- 
planation,” and faces the title. Collation :— 

Frontispiece, 1 f.; Title, 1 f.; Preface and Contents, 
5 ff; and 324 pp. (H. J.; and J. M.) 

With this ends the series of Compleat Gamesters. 
Hoyle had taken their place with his Treatise on 
Whist, in which other games were soon included. 

A bibliography of Hoyle would be interesting. 
Might we hope to get it from the pen of 
“Cavendish”? None other would be more com- 
petent for the task. 

There are a few other English books on games, 
as, ¢g., the School of Recreation, Annals of* 
Gaming, &c., as well as the more important Fren 
manual, called L’ Académie des Jeux (otherwise 
La Maison Académique, Académie Universelle des 
Jeux, &c.), of which I shall, if agreeable to the 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” be happy to offer a sketch 
bibliography. ULIAN MarsHALL. 


OLD REGISTERS : GRIMSBY. : 

Grimsby, co. Lincoln, although of extremely ‘ee 
ancient foundation, is now essentially a modern q 
town. It contains splendid docks, a fine water- 
tower—handsome when viewed from some miles 
out at sea—a good statue of the Prince Consort, 
a well-built town hall, and a fine old cruciform 
church, together with numerous long straight 
streets, which house somewhere about 40,000 in- 
habitants. Of the ancient buildings the church 
of St. James alone remains; the rest are gone 
utterly, and it would not be easy to point out over 
a dozen old stones worked into other walls. The 
site of St. Mary’s, with its burial-ground of two 
acres, is now covered by the post office and houses; 
what was the Abbey of Wellow is now a private 
house; the nunnery is now the Nuns’ Farm; 
other institutions, such as Raynor’s Chantry, are 
commemorated only in name; and the traveller 
hearing of Carter Gate, Bar Gate, Dean’s Gate, 
Brighow Gate, Wellow Gate, &c., might well ask, 
Where are now the gates themselves and the walls, if 
ever they existed ? Gervase Holles, the local historian 
belonging to the seventeenth century, wrote of old 
Grimsby, “ Fuit Ilium.” But the Manchester, Shef- 
field,and Lincolnshire Railway Company have since 
that time caused a new Ilium to rise over the ruins 
of the ancient town. 

There is only one old monument in the church, 
the recumbent effigy of a knight in armour (popu- 
larly called “Old Gryme”); and on a pier of the 
tower is an inscription in church text:—“ Orate. 
aia. iohis Ingson . q . hanc, colupnam. fecit.a. 
m.iij.Ix.v.” (1365). This was John Kingston, 
mayor of Grimsby, who was buried in St. Mary’s. 
Two years since, in digging the foundations 
for the new chancel (a restoration carried out 
happily on the pure Early English lines of the 
nave), there were found what are believed to be 
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the remains of a British coffin—a hollowed oak 
trank—or even, it may be, the last long bed of 
Old Gryme himself. This is carefully preserved in 
the church. 

By good fortune the old registers have survived 
the general wreck, and still remain in tolerable 
preservation in the safe. I venture to hope that 
@ short description of them may be allowed to 
occupy the pages of “N. & Q.” They were long 
preserved in the old parish chest, a strong oak box 
of rather larger size than most of the Lincolnshire 
chests. The three earliest registers are of parch- 
ment. 

No. 1 is a book of 130 pages, viz., 51 occupied 
with baptisms, 21 with marriages, and 58 with 
burials. It is bound in a limp vellum cover, and 
— with string and leather through all the 
eaves. Though much dog’s-eared and at the bottom 
decayed and discoloured by damp, I think it would 
be possible, without recourse to chemicals, to tran- 
scribe all but a very few pages at the end. This 
volume is entitled “ A regester booke of all the 
christninges, marriages, and burialls within great 
Grymsbie from the yeare of our Lorde god 1538.” 

Christenings. — October. The first entry is, 
“ Peter and John ye sonnes of John Wright were 
baptized ye xxxist day.” About fifteen christenings 
take place annually till 1553, when the last is 
on July 19, and from that time there is a blank 
till the end of Mary’s reign. On the accession of 
Elizabeth a fresh start is made, the page being 
headed “ Elizabethe anno primo,” though it is 
added “desunt anni duo,” and the first entry is 
April 12, 1560. 

The baptisms from this time average twenty or 
twenty-five (in some years there are nearly forty) 
till the last entry Sept. 6, 1616. At 1603 is 
marked “Jacobi anno primo,” and from 1595 
Robt. Lord, vicar, and two churchwardens sign at 
the foot of each page. In 1615 there are thirty- 
five baptisms. 

The marriages commence Feb, 1, 1538, and 
average about six annually till May 20, 1553, 
when a fresh start is made, headed as before, 
“Elizabethe anno primo, a’o d’ni 1558,” the first 
entry being Sept. 10. From this time they average 
about ten annually till the last entry, July 21, 
1616, when there is a note “See the other regis. 
booke,” and “Robt. Lord, vicar; Paule Cooke 
and John Prime, churchwardens,” sign. 

“ Burialls ” commence “ A’o d’ni 1538, 21st Jan- 
uarye.” There are sixty in 1540, but the average 
is about twenty till March 4, 1554, when they cease 
till “ Elizabethe Anno Secundo, Anno d’ni 1559,” 
from which time they average about twenty-five 
(only five in 1576) till the year 1589, when the 
mortality increases to forty, and in the next year 
to 103, the following year, 1591, having sixty- 
eight. There are sixty in 1596; perhaps these 


The last entries of burial are in 1616, but the 
leaves at the end of the book are very much dis- 
coloured and hurt by damp, so that it will require 
some treatment to make them legible. Through- 
out this first register the writing is particularly 
good, and, with the exception of a few pages only, 
thoroughly legible. 

No. 2 is not in such good condition as the older 
one, and as it includes the “ period of barbarism” 
is not throughout so legible. Some leaves have 
been cut, and, the cover being torn, the first page 
is much spoilt by damp. Baptisms commence 
1616, and average about twenty-five annually till 
1653. During the vicarage of Harbert Hindemarsh 
(who ob. 1634) the entries are kept with the 

reatest neatness, but under his successors much 

ess care is taken. Marriages commence Nov. 5, 
1616, and average about a dozen during that 
riod. Burials average twenty-five to thirty. 

arbert Hindemarsh was vicar 1616 to 1634, 
William Skelton 1634 to 1636, Liurwell Ram- 
payne 1636 to 1638, Paul Willett 1638 to 1647, 
They usually sign at the end of each year’s entries, 
In 1653 a fresh page is begun in all three parts of 
the register. 

“Grimsbye Magna. A register of such births 
of children as have beene since the xxixth of 
1653, accordinge to an act of parliam* 
and their baptizmes.” The first entry r this 
is, “ Elizabeth, the daughter of George Lambert 
and of Elizabeth his wife, was borne the second 
day of Octob' and bapt. the 8th.” The writing, 
in a copper-plate professional style, is very good 
and legible for about four years, when it suddenly 
gets bad and gradually becomes atrocious. Deaths 
and marriages, burials and births, are mixed up 
with “collections” during this period. Abraham 
Bates was vicar 1661 to 1666; Thomas Beatniffe, 
1669. At this latter date there is the following:— 

“ Memorandum yt Tho. Beatniffe, Master of Arts, y* 
Vicar of Grimsby magn. in y* county of Lincoln, did read 
the 39 articles (appointed to be read within two months 
after induction) in time of divine service, in 
church of Grimsby. predict. July 8th, 1669, y’ 
presence of W™ Tod, Wwe Beatniffe, Guardians,” 

After 1676 the writing is better. The last baptism 
entry is April 8, 1689; the last marriage April 9, 
1689; the last burial apparently Oct, 8, 1670. 

Before the recommencement of marriages, 1653, 
the following note appears:— 

“ These are to certify that Walter Lloyd is elected and 
chosen Register for the Burrough of Great Grimsbie for 
the registring of Publications, Marriages, Births of 
Children, and Burialls, &c., aceordinge to an Act of 
Parliamt bearinge date the 24th day of August, 1653, and 
accordinge to the sayd Act was sworne before mee to 
discharge the said office according to the purport of the 
sayd act.—1. Thomas, Maior,” 

The first entry is:— 
“Thomas Leake, yeoman, and Bridget Stowe, 


were years of some common plague or sickness, 


—h made entrye of an intended marriage betwixt 
em, being both of Waltham, upon the third day of 
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December, 1653, in the presence of Theodore Markham 
of Waltham, guardian to the sayd Bridget Stowe, whose 
baynes were published at the market place betwixt the 
howers of eleven and two in the afternoone upon the 
seventh, the fourteenth, and one and twentieth dayes of 
the sayd December, being the market dayes (without 
any exceptions), and were marryed the foure and 
twentieth of the same, her sayd Guardian being present.” 
Occasionally, however, these somewhat widely 
blished “ baynes” provoked “ exceptions,” as 
the following case :— 

“ ffrancis Troabis, yeoman, Alice Tenny, spinster, both 
of Ashby, made entry of their intended marriage, the eigh- 
teenth day of Aprill last ; whose banes were published the 
said eighteenth, the five and twentieth dayes of April, and 
the second of May instant in the open Markett place of 
every the respectiue dayes, at the howers appointed by 
an Acte of Parliament, and upon the third publication 
Edward Maddison of Caster made exceptions to the 
game, and sayd he was her guardian, she had no estate, 
her friends were unwillinge to the sayd marriage, she 
beinge under age, further alleadinge that if shee were 
above the age of one and twentie, then all her friends 
could not hinder her, since which he sent me word 
he could made it appeare that she is an heire, all which 
I leave to consideration, &c. But before the solemnizing 
the marriage the sayd Alice Tenny made choyce of a 
guardian, Thomas Neale of Ashbye, who was consenting 
thereunto, and Mr. Charles Wetherall of Bradley did 
confidently affirm that in his and others presence the 
said Edward Maddison, the pretended guardian, did give 
his ffree consent to the marriage before any publication 
was made. And were married the fourteenth day of 
May. By Mr. Todd.” 

No. 3 isa long-shaped book in good preservation 
(except the cover), the writing throughout is very 
clear and legible, and all the entries are care- 
fully made. It dates from 1690 to 1750, and as 
there is nothing of particular interest, except a 
pastoral charge by the Bishop of Lincoln to his 
clergy, and another by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the bishops of his province, a more parti- 
cular description is unnecessary. C. Moor. 

4, Earl Street, Grimsby. 


Wotsey’s Porrrairs.—There are’ very few 
— of Cardinal Wolsey, yet a great deal has 

n said and written about them. What all this 
amounts to may be chiefly summed up in a few 
short statements. 1. There is said to be no head 
of Wolsey which is not in profile. 2. It is said 
that his portraits were done in profile because he 
had only one eye. 3. The loss of his eye was 
caused by an infamous disease of an infectious 
character, affording additional evidence of the 
depravity of his nature. It has, however, been 
shown that there is at least one full-faced portrait 
of Wolsey, which, though small, is of some autho- 
rity and considerable interest ; it is a drawing of 


the House of Lords, taken by order of Thomas|§ 


Wriothesley, Garter King-of-Arms, and shows 
Wolsey with both eyes on the right hand of the 
king, and is reproduced by Fiddes (Life of Wolsey, 
p. 302). Anstis believed that this drawing repre- 


sented the Parliament held at Blackfriars on 
April 15, 1524, and remarks that if there was any 
truth in the story that Wolsey lost an eye, it must 
have been subsequently to that year. It has, how- 
ever, been pointed out that though the portraits 
generally show only one eye, yet sometimes it is 
the right eye and sometimes the left, and this 
seems to prove that the profile portraits were not 
the result of a lost eye (Gent. Mag., xxv. 346, and 
“N. & Q.,” 1" S. vi. 278). The assertion that 
Wolsey lost one eye, though by many writers very 
confidently put forward, appears really to rest on 
no evidence, but, in fact, only on the very scurrilous 
lines of Skelton, who bitterly hated Wolsey, and 
said that he wore a patch over his right eye, and 
would probably lose it. If it is true that he did 
so lose an eye, it must have been late in life, and 
subsequently to the time when the portraits were 
taken. In Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, edited by 
Singer in 1825, there are three drawings, respecting 
which a little more information is desirable. They 
purport to be illustrations copied from a MS. of 
the Life belonging to Francis Douce, and bearing 
date as “copied by 8. B. 1578.” Two of these— 
“ Wolsey and the two Dukes demanding the Great 
Seal from him in 1529,” and “ Wolsey ill in bed 
and Dr. Butts coming to him with a Message from 
the King,” in the same year—distinctly show 
Wolsey with two eyes and no patch. If these 
drawings are old they have some kind of authority, 
whilst if they are modern it seems natural to as 
Why were they so drawn? And there is yet another 
point worthy of remark in both these drawings, 
and also in the third, “ Wolsey in Procession,” 
and clearly showing his right eye. The cardinal 
has a good beard; his early portraits all show a 
very smooth chin. Is there anything to show that 
late in life he appeared bearded ? No doubt there 
were thousands in his lifetime who hated Wolsey, 
though probably but few who dared to speak 
against him ; but after his fall, and still more after 
his death, all that men knew, and also what they 
suspected, might be freely said, and it is hard to 
believe, if the evil charged against him was true, 
that there should have been no one to take up 
Skelton’s accusation, and show that there was a 
sound foundation for his scandal. 
Epwarp So.ty. 


A Vereran Oreanist.—The following instance 
of early adoption and lengthy pursuit of the musical 
profession is, I think, deserving of record in the 
pages of “N. & Q.,” and I very much doubt 
whether a parallel can be found among living 
professional organists in England. Mr. Edward 
imms was born on Feb. 10, 1800, and performed 
his first service at Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, 
when only ten years old, for his uncle, under 
whom he received his earlier musical instruction, 
and whose assistant he became. Since this date 
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he has continued for the long period of seventy- 
four years in the constant exercise of an organist’s 
duties. When thirteen years of age he was ap- 
pointed organist at Wombourne (Staffordshire), a 
position he held for three years. In 1816 he went 
to London, and studied the o under Mr. 
Thomas Adams, organist of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
East, and was also a pupil under Kalkbrenner for 
the pianoforte, to whom * dedicated his first com- 
position for that instrument. In 1821 he filled 
the office of organist at Holy Trinity Church, 
Coventry, where he introduced an independent 
al key-board on the German principle, the first 
instance of its attachment to an organ in that city. 
The following year he received the appointment to 
a church in Birmingham, and in 1825 was elected 
organist of St. John Baptist Church, in Coventry. 
At Easter, 1828, he was appointed organist of St. 
Michael’s Church, Coventry, a position he con- 
tinues to hold. In 1835 the organ was recon- 
structed, under his superintendence, by Bishop, 
and reopened by him in April the year following. 
He established the Coventry Choral Society about 
half a century ago, and conducted it for many 
years on his own responsibility, thus creating and 
encouraging a musical taste and choral training the 
effect of which has had some considerable influence 
on the various choirs in the city and its neigh- 
bourhood. I stood beside him recently as he 
played the concluding voluntary after the morning 
service, which he had accompanied without assist- 
ance; and as I watched his rapid execution, I 
thought it would be difficult to find another in- 
stance of an organist who, at eighty-four years of 
age, is still able to conduct a full choral service 
with like success. Wa. Geo. Frerron, F.S.A. 
88, Little Park Street, Coventry. 


Lippett anv Scorr’s Lexicoyn.—I observe 
that a mistake, which I already have pointed out 
elsewhere, is retained in the new edition (1883) of 
this standard work. This is the citation of Fr. 
outarde under the word «ris (p. 1773), as if, 
apparently, it were derived from this through the 
Lat. otis tarda, the great bustard. Notwithstand- 
ing the spelling of Old French otarde and Ital. 
ottarda, outarde has nothing to do with aris, 
but stands for autarde, and, like Sp. aoutarda, 
Prov. austarda, is derived from Lat. avis tarda, 
the slow bird, a name given to the bustard in 
Pliny. Compare French autruche, from avis 
struthio, A. Suyrtue Pater. 

Woodford. 

Aw Five Centorizs Aco.—In 
any list of former earthquakes I do not think I 
have seen mention of one that occurred five cen- 
turies ago, which appears to have been exception- 
ally severe. In a volume called the Vernon 
Manuscript, in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 
there is a poem on the unhappy events that dis- 


turbed the early years of Richard II.’s reign. After 
reference to the insurrection headed by Wat Tiler, 
there is a description, in the following stanzas, of 
an earthquake :— 
“ And aiso whon this eorthe quok, 
Was non so proud he n’ as agast, 
And al his jolite forsok 
And thougt on God why! that hit last. 
And alsone as hit was overpast 
Men wor as wel as thei dude are, 
Uche mon in his herte mai cast 
This was a warnyng to beware. 
Forsoth this was a Lord to drede 
So sodeynly mad mon aghast. 
Of gold and selver thei tok non hede 
But out of the houses ful sone thei past. 
Chambres, chimeneys, al to barst, 
Chirches and castels foul gon fare, 
Pinacles, steples, to ground hit cast, 
And al was warnyng to beware,” 

As the description of the earthquake follows the 
account of the insurrection (1381), we may reason- 
a conjecture that it happened after the rebellion, 
and so probably about five hundred years ago, 
We may also suppose, as chambers and chimneys 
were burst asunder, churches and castles demo- 
lished, and pinnacles and steeples thrown down, 
that the shock was very severe; seemingly, indeed, 
more severe than that lately experienced in Essex. 


Tue Recicipes Lupiow, Brovanrox, 
Love, anp CowLtey.—The new volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
(vol. v. New Series, Edinburgh, 1883) contains 
an interesting paper (pp. 286-289) on the graves in 
St. Martin’s, Vevay. e writer, the Rev. R. R. 
Lingard Guthrie, F.S.A.Scot., visited the church in 
the summer of 1882, when it was undergoing resto- 
ration, and after carefully copying the inscriptions 
relative to Ludlow, Phelps, and Broughton, he 

revailed on the workmen to make an opening 
in the raised wooden platform which covered the 
floor of the chapel, and his research was rewarded 
by discovering in the pavement beneath two grave- 
stones commemorating Nicholas Love and William 
Cowley. Mr. Guthrie gives exact copies of the 
five inscriptions. Wittiam Georce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Marriace Custom.—It was the custom in the 
little village of Thursby, in Cumberland, for the 
schoolboys to fasten the church doors during the 
wedding ceremony, and not allow the party to come 
out until they gave money. This was conveyed 
through the keyhole, and applied ‘to the purchase 
of coals for the use of the school during the winter 
mon E. F. B. 


Tue Consonant Power or w.—lIt has in- 
terested me greatly to read Mn, Keksiaxe’s 
statement as to the 
words commencing 


ronunciation in Wessex of 
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tions in the south is the same as exists in the dia- 
lect of my native county, Aberdeenshire, in the 
north. In Aberdeenshire such words as wrong, 
wretch, write, writing are invariably pronounced 
vrang, vratch, vreet, vreetin’. See Johnny Gibb of 
Gushetneuk, passim. I do not know a single ex- 
ception to this rule. J. B. A. Warr. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Tae Newcomes.”—In chap. xlix. (1879) 
Thackeray speaks of “the Regent, Brummel, 
Lord Steyne, Pea Green Payne, and so forth.” 
The last name should be Hayne, but I find the 
error still uncorrected in the Standard edition, 
just published. In 1824 Mr. Hayne, nicknamed 

Pea Green,” was sued for breach of promise of 
marriage by the celebrated actress Miss Foote, who 

ined her cause, with three thousand pounds 

In the Standard edition The Newcomes 
is in two volumes, and the passage therefore appears 
at vol. ii. chap. xi. p. 154. JAYDEE. 


Century Menv.—lIn the Ordinaire 
dela Feste of an election dinner of the Brewers’ 
Company, given at their hall in the City, Sept. 5, 
1419 (17 Henry V.), occurs mention of the follow- 
ing dishes : “ Swan standard,” “ coney standard,” 
* venison in broth with white mottreids,” “ doucetts 
with little parneuses.” Can any of your readers 

ive the English equivalents for the Norman- 

rench terms I have italicized, describing also the 
nature of these viands; and will they likewise 
explain the significance of the adjunct standard to 
swan and rabbit ? 

A Passace 1n Bossvet.—In his oration on 
the death of Maria Theresa of Austria Bossuet 
says :—“ Taisons-nous ; ce ne sont pas des larmes 
que je veux tirer de vos yeux.” It would be rash 
to say that the great orator wrote nonsense; and 
yet, if it was not tears, what else could he wish to 
draw from the eyes of his hearers ? 

A. Mounsey. 

Jedburgh. 


Specta, Fonerat Services.—In the accounts 
of the general mourning for the late Duke of 
Albany I find that special services were held in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and 
York Minster ; at Salisbury Cathedral “a special 
service had been arranged by the Dean and 
Chapter”; “at Peterborough Cathedral there was 
& special funeral service”; at Brighton “the Ser- 
vice for the Burial of the Dead was read in several 
of the churches ”; at Canterbury “a funeral service 
was held in the cathedral, which was attended by 


the mayor and corporation, accompanied by the 
civic officials”; and that the “ burial office was 
likewise said in the parish church at Esher at the 
hour of the faneral.” Is the recitation of the Ser- 
vice for the Burial of the Dead absente corpore de- 
functi a common Anglican practice ? 
H. Scuerren, 
68, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 


N. Wraxatt.—The republication of his 
Memoirs reminds me of some lines which I once 
heard, but do not profess to recollect exactly :— 

“ Misdating all, 

Miestating all, 

Mistaking all, 

Misnaming all, 

Here lies after all, 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall.” 
Perhaps some of your readers can correct the above 
version, and also say when, where, and by whom 
the lines were written and published. 

W. E. 


Source or Quotations Wantep.—“ Premia 
non ad magna pervenitur nisi per magnos labores” 
(Hooker, Serm. vii., vol. iii. p. 874, ed. Oxford,1836, 
by Keble). 

non querunt,” saith Bernard (Ibid., 
p. 875 

“Vere et absque dubio,” saith St. Bernard; “ hoc 
quisque est pessimus, quo optimus, si hoc ipsum 
= est optimus adscribat sibi” (Ibid., p. 880). 

o references are given by Keble. 

W. E. Buckuey. 


Srarrorp Barony.—Can any of your readers 
tell me whence I may obtain trustworthy informa- 
tion respecting the barony of Stafford, ¢.¢., a pedi- 
gree of the barons, their possessions, &c.; what 
books or documents should be consulted for this 
information; and where are such books kept ? 

InpoctTvs. 


Away or Oway.—What means this termina- 
tion, ¢g., Galloway, Alloway, Scalloway, Storno- 
way, Kennoway, Darnaway, Carloway, Hamna- 
way? They are all in the northern parts of our 
islands, and the position of some of them suggests 
Scandinavianism. Ww. MO. 


OC. Broapsrince, Or Painter: W. CHARLEs, 
Warer-Cotour Paintrer.—I have a painting of 
head of an old man, signed by above and dated 
1876, and would be glad of any information as to 
him—whether he is living or dead, and if his 
paintings are known or valuable. I have also 
three water-colour paintings (marine subjects), all 
very well done, signed by W. Charles and dated 
1876. Would be glad of information concerning 
him also. A. R. C. 


InverteD CuEvron.—Can any one tell me the 
proper heraldic term for an inverted chevron? A 
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chevron proper has, as we all know, the peak 
uppermost. Is any bearing known of an inverted 
chevron with the peak pointed downwards to the 
base instead of upwards to the chief ? M. 


Mrs, Browntne’s “Court Lapy.”—A friend 
and compatriot of the late Contessa Maddelena 
Papadopoli, by birth Aldobrandini, tells me that 
that lady was the original of Mrs. Browning’s Court 
Lady. Is there any foundation for this statement ? 


Ross 
54, Lancaster Gate, W, 


Surovetipe Rarme.—I send you an old West 
Somerset rhyme, which a lady had from an old 
woman, who perfectly remembers that the people 
in her neighbourhood lit no candles at night after 
Shrove Tuesday :— 

“ Come Shrovetide, high or low, 
No more candles, out they go.” 
I am puzzled by the words, “high or low.” Do 
they mean “rich and poor,” or do they infer that 
the use is the same whether Shrovetide falls early 
or late ? M. V. 


Market ror Wives.—Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” explain the allusion in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, chap. xvii. p. 68 (Tauchnitz edit.), to 
Fontarabia : “I know but of two such markets 
for wives in Europe, Ranelagh in England, and 
Fontarabia in Spain. The Spanish market is 
open once a year, but our English wives are sale- 
able every night.” When was the Spanish market 

‘open? Does the custom still exist ; and in what 
book can an account of the same be found ? 


B. E. H. 
Castellammare. 


Mititary Movrnine.—What is the precise 
meaning of the band of crape worn on the left arm 
by officers in the army and navy as a sign of 
mourning, and when and where did the custom 
originate? Was it intended to veil a badge, or 
the marks distinctive of rank, such as are still 
borne by non-commissioned officers? Within a 
comparatively recent period—say the last twenty 
years or so—owing doubtless to the volunteer 
movement, this crape band has been very gene- 
rally adopted by civilians wearing coloured clothes 
as a cheap substitute for a black coat; and I 
now observe that its use is extending also to the 
ladies, who exhibit this sign of woe on their ulsters 
and waterproofs. It may be difficult to fix the 
precise time when the custom was introduced into 
the army and navy, but, as it has become general, 
and seems likely to last, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to those who come after us to note when it 
came into common use among civilians. The 
return to the wearing of beard and moustache 
dates from the close of the Crimean War. 

E. McC——. 


Guernsey. 


Decant CanToris.—Is it correct to use 
these terms as distinctive of the north and south 
sides of the chancel of a parish church? I am 
under the impression that they are applicable to 
the positions occupied by the dean and precentor 
in cathedrals. F. W. J. 

Bolton Percy. 


Heratpic Crests.—Will some of your corre- 
spondents versed in the rules of heraldry inform 
me if it is a breach of the laws or usages of the 
art for persons who have no grant of arms to use 
simple crests with or with mottoes? I find there 
is a divergence of opinion on the — among those 
using crests, some maintaining that they infringe 
no heraldic rule so long as they do not assume a 
full coat of arms, Apropos of this question, I 
should-like to know if there is any list published 
by the Heralds’ Colleges of the arms granted year 
by year. If not, I throw it out as a hint that 
some such publication might be found very effica- 
cious in checking the unauthorized use of arms by 
the public. A, A. 


DisrraxcniseD Borovers.—In Thome Smithi 
Angli de Republica Anglorwm Libri IIT. (Lug. 
Batavor., 1641), is a list, at p. 311, of English and 
Welsh counties, and the boroughs then in each. 
Durham does not appear ; but the following names 
are puzzling. Among the twenty-one boroughs of 
Cornwall are Dunchevit, Pewyn, and Killington ; 
among the thirteen of Devonshire are Hardnesse, 
Berealston, and Asperton ; and among the twelve 
of Hampshire is “New towne.” Where were 
these boroughs ? E. L. G. 


Criwpinc.—Is there any connexion between 
crimping fish and crimping men? Is the former 
custom peculiar to English cookery? I find 
“saumon racolé” to be kitchen French for crimped 
salmon, and would like to know if it is common 
and correct, or if some French chef had dived into 
a dictionary for a translation of the term, and 
the only word he Littré defines 
racoler as “ engager, soit , Soit par astuce, 
dans le service militaire*; bat a large Anglo- 
French dictionary gives racolage as “ enlisting, 
crimping”; and a similar definition may have 
caused its culinary application. 


Ace or Ivy.—I am curious to know whether * 


any estimate of the age of the ivy referred to in 
the following memorandum can be made. A 
spruce fir tree was blown down in the grounds of 
a friend of mine in Oxfordshire. My friend is 
aged between eighty and ninety, and recollects the 
tree as a large full-grown tree when he was a boy. 
The spruce fir was about 82 ft. high, 9 ft. circum- 
ference near the ground, and 7 ft. circumference 
20 ft. above the ground. The ivy covered the tree, 
and the stem near the ground measured 2 ft. 1 in, 
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and was covered with a bark as thick as that of a 
forest tree of the same size of circumference. If 
any of your contributors can give any approximate 
estimate of the age of this ivy, I should be very 
much obliged. Epwarp Smits. 


Prince Titz.—Why was George II. called 
Prince Tite? Thackeray does not give the name 
in his Four Georges. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Dawes Famity.—!s anything known of this 
ancient family in the Cromwellian times ? 


Tue Lapy Arapetta Caurcnitt.—Can any 
reader of “‘N. & Q.” kindly tell me where I can 
get sight of a portrait of this lady, who was the 
mother by James IT. of James FitzJames, Duke of 
Berwick, and sister of Marlborough — either an 
engraving or an original portrait. Is there, also, 
any portrait of her son the duke? R. 


Baxer Famity.—Can any of your readers 
inform me when and where George Baker, chief 
physician to Queen Elizabeth, died, and where he 
was buried ? C. E. Baker. 

May Villa, Humberstone, Leicester. 


Hartiey Coteripce.—Was the eldest son of 
the poet Coleridge named David Hartley ? Charles 
Lamb in his letters calls him David Hartley until 
1802, and afterwards calls him simply Hartley. 
His sister Sara calls him simply Hartley in her 
letters. Was S. T. Coleridge an admirer of the 
metaphysician David Hartley, who in the latter 
years of his life lived at Bath, where he died in 
1757? Tuomas Cox. 

Hipperholme, near Halifax. 


Assrs’ Brincr.— What is the earliest mention 
of this? I have seen it stated that the application 
of the appellation to Euclid, i. 5, is a modern 
error, and that the original asses’ bridge was the pro- 
position, “ Any two sides of a triangle are together 
— than the third side,” the demonstration 

ing that an ass at a will walk along the third 
side a8 to his provender at 3B, rather than climb the 
bridge acs formed by the other two. Can any 
one confirm this ? E. D. 


“BiipscHaP DOET, HET LEUEN VER LANGEN.” 
—What is the meaning and source of this phrase? 
It is given on the title-page of The Famous 
Historie of Fryer Bacon, printed for Francis 
Grove, 1627, 4to. Does it occur on other title- 
pages, English or Dutch ? 

P. Zittwoop Rounp. 


Provers: “To HAVE THE BEARD UPON THE 
SHOULDER.”—In the debate on Thursday, March 6, 
Col. Stanley said :— 

“ All we ask is that the Government should say what 
they mean, and having done that should do what they 
say, They look too much bebind, and, in the words of 


the Fe naar they too often have ‘the beard upon the 


shoulder,’ they look too much to hon, members below 
the gangway.”— Times, March 7, 1884, p. 7, col. 4, top. 
I do not find this proverb in Hazlitt. Whence 
is it derived? The allusion to the beard seems 
to indicate an Oriental source. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Francis I, or France ayp THE RerorMa- 
TION.— 

“The greatest favourers of the Reformation in France 
were the king himself and his darling sister Marguerite, 
and the writings of the one are scarcely less licentious 
and offensive than the actions of the other, or more in- 
consistent with purity.”—Brewer’s Reign of Henry VI1L, 
vol. ii. p. 175, 


Is this correct? Was not Francis a bitter perse- 
cutor of the Albigenses ? J. MAsKELL. 


Marguerite d’Angouléme, Duchess of Alencon, Queen 
of Navarre, and sister of Francis I., was, of course, a 
warm friend to the Reformers. When it was a question 
of extirpation of heretics the Constable of Montmorency, 
according to Brantéme, told the king he must commence 
with his sister. Francis leaned at one time to the side 
of the Reformers. In a letter to Briconnet, Bishop of 
Meaux, dated December, 1521, preserved in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, No, 337, Marguerite declares, “ Le roi 
et Madame [Louise de Savoie] sont plus que jamais 
affectionnés 4 la réformation de I’Eglise et délibérés de 
donner & connoitre que la vérité de Dieu n’est point 
hérésie.” This idea appears to have been too sanguine, 
After the battle of Pavia the last chance of the Protes- 
tants with France was lost, and the king subsequently 
assisted in person at some executions of heretics, in 
which, by means of a balance to which they were attached, 
the sufferers were again and again plunged into flame 
and drawn out until the ropes were consumed and the 
victims finally dropped into the fire.] 


Tue Brack Graces, — Scott, in St. 
Ronan’s Well, says, “The three Black Graces, as 
they are termed by a whimsical acquaintance of 
our time.” Who is the author quoted, and in 
what does it appear ? J. How. 


"A Parapnrase or Horace. — Who is the 
author of the following free rendering of Horace, 
Carm. i. 38, and where is it to be found in 
print? 
- Boy, I hate this pomp and folly, 
ivic feasts are not for me ; 
Twine no wreaths of rose and holly, 
Let me simply have some tea. 
Tea, some thin-sliced bread-and-butter, 
And chops, well done, with Worcester sauce, 
Give me now far greater pleasure 
Than dinners, @ la Russe of course.” 
SALTIRE. 


Tutt, Patnter.—I have lately seen an engrav- 
ing, published in or about 1794, after a painter 
named Tull; the subject a rural scene of an 
ordinary kind. Can any one kindly give me any 
information as to this painter—dates of birth and 
death ? Was he of any eminence in his profession, 


and was he related to Jethro Tull, the well-known 
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agriculturalist ? I have heard that the latter him- 
self painted some pictures ; might this be an en- 
graving after him ; and, if so, are there many such 
engravings extant, and are they considered of any 
ue? McC. 


Sun paxorsa at Easter.— Perhaps it may 
interest some of your readers to know that the 
beautiful old superstition of the sun dancing on 
Easter Day is still unforgotten. On Easter Sun- 
day —a morning in London of bright sunshine 
about 7 o’clock—some one on her way to an early 
service was accosted by a respectably dressed per- 
son, whose accent showed her to be an Irishwoman. 
She said, ‘“‘ Have you noticed the sun this morning? 
My eyes are weak and dim now, and I can’t see 
it dance.” I happened to be asked what the 
remark could mean, and at once thought of the 
words in Sir John Suckling’s Ballad upon a Wed- 
ding :— 

“But, oh ! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 
Are there other allusions to this in our literature ? 
An old servant in our family tells me she re- 
members hearing “the ancient saying,” as she 
called it, when a child. M. §&. 8. 
South Hampstead. 


Hyrvep.—In the Banbury Guardian a few 
weeks back theve appeared an advertisement of 
grass land to be let for cattle feeding, stating that 
“the land has all been winter hyrned, is full of 
herbage,” &c. The term hyrned is pronounced in 
Oxfordshire hayned, and is intended to express 
“closed up,” or not pastured, What is the deri- 
vation of the word ? Q. J. 


Ectipses or THe Sux.—In Nash’s Swmmer’s 
Last Will and Testament, at p. 33 of the Collier 
Dodsley careless reprint, Summer gives forth this 
sentence to Sol :— 

“ But for abusing both the moon and me 

Long shalt thou be eclipsed by the moon, 

And long in darkness live and see no light.” 
This may refer to a coming eclipse of the sun, or 
simply to his lesser brightness in the coming 
winter. But as an eclipse would fix most definitely 
the date of the play, I would ask, Is there any 
published list of eclipses that one could refer to? 

Br. NicHouson. 


Avurnors or Quotations WantTED.— 
“ O’er head from the trees hung a garland fair, 
A fountain ran darkly beneath ; 
Twas Pleasure that hung the bright flowers up there, 
Love knew it, and jumped at the wreath.” 
James 


“Time—that nurse— 
Rocked me to patience.’ E. A. B. 
‘ee thy walls and holy are the prayers 
Which day and night 


Replies. 


QUAVIVER. 
S. ix. 288, 354.) 

A little pains will solve the etymology of this 
curious-looking word. Like many other words, it 
is practically solved in my Etymological Dic- 
tionary, if one only knows where to look for it, 
The English form is, in fact, wyvern. 

Mr. Sotty quotes the F. form as vire ; this is, 
of course, a misprint for vive. He also quotes the 
form quawiners, which is, of course, a mistake for 
quawwuers, by the usual confusion of n for u, to 
make the difference between which is a test of a 
clear handwriting. 

Cotgrave already has the word. He gives, 
“ Vive, f. a quaviver, a sea-dragon.” Littré, s.v, 
vive, shows that the old spelling of the F. word 
was vivre, and gives the right etymology, viz., from 
Lat. vipera (better wipera), the parent of numerous 
forms, including F. vivre, vive, wivre, guivre, givre, 
and the E. viver, weever, wyvern, and even beaver 
(in the sense of quaviver), as will be shown. The 
guessing etymologies from Lat. viva, vivere, or 
(as Minsheu says) from febris (!), are all futile, as 
they deserve to be; it is high time that students 
should learn the extremely simple rule, that the 
true etymology of a word is the one which accounts 
for every letter in a word, not for only a part of 
it. By good fortune, it so happens that the Lat, 
vivere has to do with it, but only in a secondary 
way, viz., because the Lat. vipera happens to be 
short for vivipara, fem. of viviparus, 

As to the word quaviver, it is obviously not a 
true F. word ; for even Mr. Lillyvick, in ‘his first 
French lesson from Nicholas Nickleby, got as far 
as the fact that the French for water is /’eau, or, 
as he rightly called it, lo. In Sherwood’s index 
to Cotgrave I find, “A quaviver, twmbe, vive, 
traigne. Marseil.” Since “Marseil” here 
means Marseilles, this is a hint that the word 
reached France from a sea-port; the form is 
obviously Italian; indeed, Minsheu actually men- 
tions Marseilles as being a place where these fish 
were abundant. And Cotgrave further has, 
“ Traigne, the sea-dragon, viver, quaviver ; Mar- 
seillois.” We must suppose that quaviver repre- 
sents an Ital. acqua vipera, probably a sort of 
slang term among fishermen, which was first 
shortened, in French, to qua-vivre (in which shape 
it reached England), and then was usually further 
cut down, in the same to vivre or vive. 
A very curious notice of the word occurs in Min- 
sheu’s Spanish Dictionary (1623), where we find, 
“ Vivora, or bivora, a viper”; and again, “ Bivora, 
a viper ; bivaro, or biverio, a fish called a sea-dog 
or beauer.” Pineda (1740) has, “ Bivaro, bivero, 
a fish called a sea- .” The variable 


in Spanish show that it is only a borrowed word 
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in that language ; the Spaniards did not realize 
the identity of the word with their own bivora or 
vivora. The E. weever preserves the w of the O. F. 
wivre, which is also preserved in our wyvern, in 
which the final m is excrescent, as in bitter-n, 
M.E. bitoure. It is extremely important to re- 
member that our older dictionary-makers wrote 
their definitions to suit their etymologies. Hence 
Bailey calmly says, “a sort of fish delighting in 
water of a strong stream,” from “ aqua viva, living 
or running water.” This is immediately con- 
tradicted by his addition of “‘sea-dragon”; he 
evidently means a sea-fish, and sea-fishes do not 
live in fresh or living water. Compare Cotgrave’s 
explanation of eau vifve as “‘a spring, a running 
water”; and Florio’s “ acqua viva, running spring 
water.” Truly a notable conclusion, that this sea- 
fish was so called from its living in fresh water ! 
Water W. 


I think that it is almost certain that quaviver 
is not only identical in meaning with the Mod. 
Eng. weever, as Mr. Sotty points out, but is the 
very same word, more or less corrupted. The 
derivation of weever admits of no doubt. It is the 
Mod. Fr. guivre, or givre, which is still used (see 
Littré) as a term of heraldry in the meaning of 
serpent (Eng. wiver, wyver, or wyvern), and is 
derived from the Lat. vipera, a viper or ser- 
pent. Old French forms are vivre, wivre, 
wiwre, voivre, and vuire (Roquefort and Littré) ; 
in Burgundy it is still called vouivre, and in Berri, 
vouivre and vivre (Littré). Originally, in France, 
it seems to have been a mythical land-serpent or 
dragon,* and then in the shape of O. F. vivre, 
Mod. French vive (not vire as Mr. Sotty has it), 

. weever or weaver, it became applied to a sea- 
fish, — Littré "> — an eel (and con- 
uently a serpent) in shape, but which, as figured 
in W ebster’s Dict; more resembles a ae gave 
is, indeed, there said to belong to the same family. 

But how, it may be oom | could vivre, wivre, 
or guivre, possibly produce quaviver in English ? 
Well, they undoubtedly did give us, one or other 
of them, our present form weaver or weever, and w 
in Old Eng. was sometimes replaced by qu (= quw),t 
as in guave= wave (Smythe Palmer's Folk Etymo- 
logy), and as it is still in Scotch when followed by 
h(see Jamieson’s Dict.,s.v. Quh). This would give 


* In the Traditions Populaires of Monnier and Ving- 
trinier (second edition, Lyons, 18) six chapters ( Me 
xxix) and twenty-six pages (99-125) are devoted to the 
vowivre, which is described as a “ serpent ailé, dont le 
corps est souvent de feu, et dont l’wil est une admirable 
escarboucle dont elle se sert pour se guider dans ses 
Voyages nocturnes & travers |'empirée.” 

Tt No doubt for the reason given in my note on the 
rag change of an initial w into gu or g (5t S, vi. 

), viz., that certain people or nations, finding a diffi- 
culty in prououncing an initial w, did away with this 
= by adding in English a consonant (g or ¢) be- 


us queaver or queever, and if we suppose that the 
ea was pronounced, in some places, at least, ay, as 
it still is in weaver (textor) in some parts of Eng- 
land, and still more so in Ireland, we should have 
quayver, which is very like the first form ak | 
Minsheu, viz., quavier. It may be said, indeed, 
that quavier is rather a contraction for quaviver, 
then quaviver an expansion of quavier, but I am 
inclined to believe that the latter is the true state 
of the case, especially as Minsheu gives quavier 
first ; and if so the second v will have been in- 
serted either for the purpose of getting rid of the 
hiatus between the vowels 4 and ¢ belonging to 
different syllables,* or, which is much more likely, 
on account of the French forms vivre and vive, 
which led people to suppose a connexion with the 
Lat. vivere or vivus, and of the qua, which looked 
like aqua. According to this latter view, quaviver 
is what Dr. Murray terms a “ sparrow-grass” form. 
At all events, Iam convinced that neither aqua 
nor viva, nor vivere, has anything to do with the 
real word, though they very probably contributed 
to establish the form quaviver. F. Caance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Nores on Mr. A. Suyrue Patmer’s “ 
Erymotoey” §. ix. 303).—It would be un- 
grateful if I did not thank Mr. Mayuew for the 
corrections which he so courteously suggests for 
my book. The field I attempted to cover is so 
large that there is sure to be a percentage of error, 
and this is especially likely with regard to the 
division on corrupted place and personal names, 
which is probably the weakest part of the book. 
I have here taken as my chief authorities, for 
English place-names, Dr. Isaac Taylor and Mr. 
Robert Ferguson ; for Scottish, Mr. J. A. Robert- 
son, Gaelic Topography of Scotland ; and for Irish, 
Mr. P. W. Joyce, Irish Names of Places (series i. 
and ii.). Ihave often adopted their conclusions, 
not having the opportunity of independent research 
in these directions. As to the points in hand :— 

1. Ma. Mayuew is manifestly right in saying that 
hope in place-names is not Celtic, but Scandi- 
navian. 

2. Cunning Garth, interpreted as “king’s yard,” 
I took from Mr. Ferguson, Northmen in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, from whom it was also 
adopted by Dr. Taylor, Words and Places, p. 390 
(second edit.); but I agree with Mr. Marnew 
that it is more likely to be merely the conning- 
garth or rabbit-warren. 

3. My authority for Marlborough being “St. 
Maidulf’s borough” was Taylor, p. 392, whom I 
quote; but, as it seems, he is mistaken. 


* V is frequently inserted, for this purpose, between 
two vowels belonging to different syllables, Conf. para- 
disum, paradis, parais, paravis, parvis; adulteriwm, 
aulterium, aultery, aoutery, avoutery ; in both of which 
cases the v is an intercalation, and does not represent a 
change of the d, 
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4. The identification of Picts with a Gaelic 
peicta (=“ fighters”) is suggested by Taylor 
(pp. 81, 396), citing a Welsh peith, a fighting 
man, a word which I cannot find (? petthas, a 
scout). Pictet thinks the Picti were “ warriors,” 
connecting the name with A.-S. feohtan, Ir, 
idh, a pike, and Lat. spica, spiculum (Origines 
ndo-Europ., vol. ii. p. 208). I suppose Celtic 
initial p might be equated with Lat. sp-; compare 
Mid. Ir. prista= Lat. sponsa (Ebel, Celtic Studies, 
106). Prof. Rhys’s Celtic Britain was not pub- 
ished when I was writing my book. He, like 
Lord Strangford, adopts the view that the Picti 
were merely the “painted” men (pp. 157, 235, 
285), in support of which he might quote Martial’s 
line (xiv. 99): ‘‘ Barbara de pictis veni bascauda 
Britannis.” It seems to me, however, that the 
traditional pronunciation of Pytchley (anciently 
Pihtes led, +. «. “ Picts’ lea”) as Peitchley, and not 
Pitchley, together with the A.-S. forms Pihtas, 
Peohtas, Péhtas (Ettmiiller, p. 271), and Scottish 
Peychtis, Peaghts, Pechts (Jamieson), argues a 
long vowel, different from that in picti. I suggest 
also a comparison with O.E. peghte, a pygmy 
Catholicon Anglicum, p. 272, ed. Herrtage), as 

one of the aborigines (Folk- Etymology, p. 549). 

5. Mr. Mayuew is quite right in his conjec- 
ture that the Greek Metathronos is a mere coinage. 
I find it was invented by the Germans Majus and 
Meyer to furnish a derivation for the rabbinical 
Metatron,.the mediating angel, as if it meant 
“ sharer in the throne.” It has no real existence 
in Greek. See Hengstenberg, Christology, vol. iv. 
pp. 324-9 (ed. Clark). 

6. My account of gavelkind is really Prof. 
Skeat’s, as I mention. O’Donovan’s edition of 
Trish Dictionary certainly gives gabhdil- 
cine. If Dr. Sullivan is correct, this stands cor- 
ruptly for gabal cined, “ branch of a tribe”; with 
which may be compared gabhia fine, “ branches of 
a family ” (O'Donovan, Supplement, p. 654). 


A. Patmer. 
Woodford, Essex. 


7. Sounder, p. 364.—This is said to be an old 
word for a wild boar, and to mean the animal that 
lives apart or asunder, But M.E. sounder by no 
means signified a solitary, lonely beast. Its proper 
meaning was “a herd of wild swine”; see Halli- 
well, s.v., and compare the article in the same 
dictionary on “‘ Hunting,” where sounder (wild 
swine) appears as one of the terms for “ companies 
of beasts.” An older form of this word, namely, 
sunor (=grex), occurs in the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
St. Luke viii. 32,33. The word sunor is pro- 
bably connected with A.-S. swin,a wild boar, a 

. See Leo, Glossary, 1877. 

8. Feliz, in Arabia Feliz, p. 475.—This is said 
to be a misunderstanding of the native name 
Yemen, which is explained as the land to the 
“right of Mecca.” This is not quite accurate. 


The Arabic name Yemen means here “ the south,” 
literally the land at the right hand. The Semitic 
people, like the Aryans, in designating the points 
of the compass, conceived themselves as standi 
with face turned to the rising sun, and right h 
tothe south. Cp. with Yemen, the right hand, the 
south, the Skt. dakshina and the O.Ir. dess, in 
both which cases the word originally meaning 
“right hand” signifies also “the south.” See 
A. S. Palmer’s Leaves from a Word-hunter’s Note- 
book, p. 302. 

9. Market Jew, p. 543.—The name of this town 
in Cornwall does not mean mercatus Jovis (diei), 
“Thursday’s market,” as Carew imagined. The 
“Jew” part really represents the old Cornish 
plural termination -ow. Market Jew is a corru 
tion of the Cornish marhasow, also written in old 
documents marchadyou, marghasiewe, and — 
properly “ markets.” See Whitley Stokes, “ Cornis 
Glossary,” Philolog. Soc. Trans., 1868 ; also Max 
Miiller, Chips, iii. 309. 

10. Gabriel Hounds, p. 134.—Surely the word 
Gabriel here can have nothing whatever to do 
with gabares or gabbaras, the term applied by 
Egyptians to their mummies, teste St. Augustine, 
The only support for this explanation is a very 
obscure passage in the Prompt. Parvulorwm. This 
weird term belongs to folk-lore, the superstitious 
beliefs of peasants. How could simple country-folk 
have ever heard of the Low Lat. gabbares, mummies 
(Facciolati)? The idea is grotesque. I would 
suggest that Gabriel in this connexion is simply 
an imaginative corruption of the common English 
word gabble. The expression Gabriel hounds seems 
to be always associated with the idea of strange 
noises. A. L, Maruew. 

Oxford. 


If the writer of the note at the above reference 
will consult the notes in the Antiquary cited 
below, he will find much information corroborative 
of Mr. A. Smythe Palmer's derivation of hope 
in place-names: vol. i. p. 233, by Rev. G. M. 
Cole ; vol. ii. p. 38, by Mr. J. V. Gregory; 
vol. ii. p. 182, by myself; vol. ii. p. 182, by Mr. 
W. Gregson ; vol. iv. p. 87, by Mr. J. T, Fowler. 

Freperick Davis. 

Palace Chambers, St, Stephen’s, 8,W. 


Tuo. Duncxertey FitzGeorce (6% 8. ix. 
347).—Thomas Dunckerley was born about the 
year 1720; his mother was a housemaid in the 
family of Sir Robert Walpole, at Houghton ; his 
father was made porter at Somerset House. The 
mother died when the boy was very young. He 
was apprenticed to a barber, ran away, and went 
to sea, joining the ship of Sir John Norris, Sir E. 
Walpole heard of this, and wrote to Sir John ex- 

ressing interest in the young man, who fully 
justified Sir Edward’s good opinion. He dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Quebec in 1759. 
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After this he occupied himself in a naval academy 
at Portsmouth, About the year 1770 he availed 
himself of his remarkable likeness to the royal 
family to set on foot the story that he was a 
natural son of George II. Sir Edward Walpole, 
to whom he appealed, declared that his story 
was false, but that he was a deserving man; and 
George III. gave him a pension and rooms at 
Hampton Court. He died at Portsmouth in 
November, 1795. Early in life he became a 
Freemason, and in 1757 he was master of a lodge 
meeting at the Pope’s Head tavern in Plymouth. 
In that year he published The Light and Truth of 
Masonry (Monthly Review, xvii. 478). There is 
an obituary notice of him in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1795, pp. 973 and 1052; and the 
death of his widow at Hampton Court Palace in 
March, 1801, is recorded in the Annual Register 
for that year, p. 65, and in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
sing, xxi. 278. In both these the arms and book- 
are described as given by Mr. WALLIS. 
kerley’s portrait has been several times en- 
ved as an officer of Freemasons (see Evans's 
Catalogue of Portraits). Epwarp Sotty. 


“Died! At her apartments in Hampton Court Palace, 
Mrs. Dunckerley, relict of the late Thomas Dunckerley, 
., who bore for his arms those of King George II. 

with a batoon, and with this motto, ‘Fato non Merito.’ 
In the engraving of his arms he was styled ‘ Thomas 
me FitzGeorge.’” Annual Register (1801), 


OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


(Ma. E. H. MaRsHALt also furnishes the above extract 
from the Annual Register.} 


Breacny Heap (6 §, ix. 329).—1. The earliest 
reference I have yet discovered is in Placita de 
Quo Warranto (Suss.), 2 Edw. L, p. 760, quoted 
27 Suss. Arch. Coll, p. 81, where it is stated 
that William de Braiose had rights over the 
sea coast and sea fishery, and by his own 
mariners of Shoreham from Beuchef as far as the 
Isle of Wight. In the State Papers, temp. Henry 
VIII. (1830 edit.), it is called Beauchief, p. 221 ; 
and Bechiff, p.'790. Inthe Book of all the Auncient 
Oustoms of Brighthelmstone, 1580 (cit. Erredge’s 
History “- ighthelmston), it is called Beachy, 
and Sir Wm. Burrell, in his MS. 5681 Add. 
(Brit. Mus.), p. 404, refers to it as ‘‘ Beachy Cliff 
or the Charles*.” 

6. Chorle, or Churl, is, I think, connected with 

ariston, a manor and estate in the neighbouring 
parish of West Dean, and found in Domesday 
under the names Cerletone and Cerlocestone. I 
have seen it stated, though I do not know 
with what amount of truth, that Charleston and 
Wilmington, which became celebrated in the 
American Civil War, were called after the Sussex 
manors of similar names near Beachy Head. 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 


Brighton, 


4. Beachy Head appears under the name of 
Bechiff at p. 790; achif, p. 816; and 
Beauchief, p. 221 of State Papers, Henry VIII, 
vol. i, 1830. There is an eminence near upon 
which there is an entrenchment which has the 
name of Beltout or Belletoute. Another deriva- 
tion was prevalent in the last century, which is 
thus stated in England’s Gazetteer, 1751: “It is 
so called from the adjacent beach.” 

Ep. MarsHA.t. 


3. In the Sussex Arch. Coll., xx. 225, mention is 
made of the chart of Andrea Bianco, the Venetian, 
which represents various places on the south coast. 
Among them is Brogress, which is presumed to 
mean Beachy Head. Andrea Bianco was executed 
1436. Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

4. I give what Thomas Pennant says as to the 
name of this headland :— ‘ 

“The vast promontory Beachy Head, on the back f 
which we now were, is comp of that species of earth 
{chalk}, and fronts the sea with a stupend precipice, 
the haunts of auks and guillemots; beneath it is hollowed 
into majestic caverns. We call it Beachy Head from 
the vast subjacent beach. The French call it Le Cap 
Bevisier.” 

6. Pennant also adds :— 

* Adjoining Beachy Head to the west are the seven 
cliffs. Three of them, which form the top of Beachy 
Head and resemble pinnacles, are named by our sailors 
‘The Three Churls.’ ’ 


Wm. Payne, 
Southsea. 


3. In “ A Survey made by St Thomas Palmere 
Knight and Mr. Waltar Couerte esquire, Deputie 
Lieuten’nts of her Ma“** Countie of Sussex, of all 
the places of descente alongste the Sea Coast, of 
the said Shire,” in my possession, Beachy Head is 
marked as ‘‘ Beache Point.” As this survey, which 
is on vellum and in a good state of preservation, 
was made in 1587, it may be interesting to your 
correspondent, and if he desire it I shall be happy 
to it to him. Wrwve E. Baxter. 

wes. 


2. Arthur Herbert, who was elevated to the ape 
age by William III., May 29, 1689, by the titles of 
Baron of Torbay and Earl of Torrington, was no 
relation of the Byng family, and upon his death, 
without issue, on April 14, 1716, his titles became 
extinct. It is a curious fact, however, that George 
Byng (the eldest son of John Byng, of Wrotham), 
who in 1721 was created Baron Byng and 
Viscount Torrington, took part in this battle, 
being in command of the Hope on that occasion. 
G. F. R. B. 


2. Arthur Herbert, son of Sir Edward Herbert 
(Attorney-General to Charles I.), was created Earl 
of Torrington in 1689. William III. dismissed 
him from his command of High Admiral for his 
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cautious behaviour at Beachy Head, 1690. In 
February of that year he had been dismissed from 
his position at the head of the Admiralty, his place 
there being occupied by another Herbert—Thomas 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. Torrington retired to 
the country after his dismissal from the command 
of the fleet, and died a few years after (1716 ?). 
But at this battle at Beachy Head was a young 
lieutenant, George Byng, who distinguished him- 
self by his daring gallantry. This officer rose in 
his profession, and at the age of forty (1703) was 
made Rear-Admiral of the Red. He distinguished 
himself afterwards at Malaga and Messina, and 
was created (in 1721) Baron Byng of Southill and 
Viscount Torrington. 
W. J. Greensrreet, B.A. 

Tue Ericram on Sieep (6" S. ix. 309, 339). 
—In The Poetical Works of the late Thomas 
Warton, B.D., fifth edit., by Richard Mant, M.A., 
Oxford, 1802, vol. ii. p. 258, the reading of the 
epigram is as follows:— 
“Somne veni, et quanquam certissima mortis imago es, 

Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori ! 
Huc ades, baud abiture cito: nam sic sine vita 
Vivere, quam suave est, sic sine morte mori.” 
The editor appends the following note:— 

“ This inscription...... has been ascribed to Mr, Warton, 
and accordingly has a place here, though I cannot vouch 
for its authenticity. Indeed, to say the truth, I suspect 
it to have been not written by him, as it approaches 
more nearly to the modern antithetical style than that 
of the purer Greek models. 

“Since writing the above I have observed that this 
inscription is printed in Headley’s Beauties of Ancient 
Poetry, vol. ii. p. 164, and is said to be in the original 
spirit of the Greek epigram, to which opinion I cannot 
accede. Mr. Headley adds, ‘It may be necessary to in- 
form some readers, that they are written by the present 
Poet Laureat.’ This as coming from a member of Trinity 
College and a friend of Mr. Warton is no despicable 
authority; but Dr. Warton, in a letter to his sister, of 
which an extract is now lying before me, observes that 
*he doubts much of the Latin verses for Mr. Harris, 
having never heard of them,’” 

D. Barron 

Edgbaston. 


In one of my note-books Warton’s lines run 
thus:— 
“ Somne vent ; et quanquam certissima mortis imago ¢s, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori. 
Hue ades, haud abiture cito: nam sic sine vita 
Vivere quam suave est—sic sine morte mori.” 
These are rendered in English as follows :— 
“Come, sleep ! Tho’ thou of Death the image art, 
O share my couch with me. nor soon depart 
For sweet it is, as wearied here I lie, 
Lifeless to live, and without death to die.” 
I have italicized the words which differ from 
version given by Este. M. 
Athenzum Club. 


Krres (6* §. ix. 326).—As “ N. & Q.” 
always aims to be accurate, it may be well to 


say that the person described as “an eminent 
judge” was Lord Chancellor Plunket, and that 
“the judge” who, it is added, interrupted him 
when a junior was Lord Chancellor Redesdale. The 
late Rev. W. H. Drummond, D.D., was a personal 
friend of Plunket, and not only told me the anec- 
dote in 1855, but committed it to verse. The 
following impromptu, which he wroté in my 
presence, is unpublished :— 
“In other regions boys delight 

On winds of strength to raise their kite 

But Erin's sons more pleasure find 

In flying kites to raise the wind.” 

Wituam J. Firzparrick, F.S.A, 


Aurixe Custom (6" S. ix. 307). — Cowper 
seems to point to this or some similar custom in 
the sixth book of The Task :— 

“ Disease 
Is not, the pure and uncontaminate blood 
Holds its due course, nor fears the frost of age, 
One song employs all nations, and all cry, 
* Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us !’ 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy : 
Till nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round.” 


ALPHA. 


Tennis (6 S. iii. 495; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; 
vi. 373, 410, 430, 470, 519, 543; vii. 15, 73, 134, 
172, 214; viii. 118, 175, 455, 502; ix. 58, 335).— 
I had thought that this question was laid to rest. 
Mr. J. E. Mauray, however, at the last reference 
boldly “wakes Camarina” by announcing his 
“conclusion,” deduced from his “ researches among 
the French chronicles of the fourteenth century 
that the word [tennis] is not English.” If he will 
be so kind as to furnish some of the facts on 
which he founds that “conclusion” he will very 
much oblige me. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that evidence derived from English transla- 
tions is absolutely valueless ; the only fact worth 
anything at all would be the occurrence of “ the 
word ” in an original French romance, a reference 
to which I should like, but scarcely hope to have. 

Jutian MarsHalt. 


Epinsureu Caste (6" §. ix. 169).—Steven- 
son (Chronicles of Edinburgh) supports the state- 
ment that it was fortified by Edwin in 617, by the 
references Whitaker, vol. ii., pp. 83, 94. These may 
be worth consulting ; but pat being Duneaton 
in Lanarkshire, Ben Edin in Inverness-shire, 
numerous Edins and Edens in Britain and Ireland, 
the whole story seems of the common = 


type. Ww. 


Romany (6" §. iv. 513).—I do not know 
whether this question has ever been discussed in 
the pages of “N. & Q.” The gypsies—all of them, 
in all places, and from their first entrance into 
Europe—have declared themselves to be-Egyptians. 
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The onus of ee rests upon those who dis- 
believe them. e oe to this a call 
Gipz, and an tian Gipzt. e lan- 
the Egyptians lost (save as 
some relics may be found in the Coptic), unless it 
be heard in the tents of the gypsies. The parti- 
cular word referred to in a former note means the 
same alike in both dialects.t+ 
The Sudra theory cannot be maintained. The 
characters of the two races are entirely opposite. 
Bishop Heber met, he says, with a camp of gypsies 
on the banks of the Ganges, who spoke the Hindu 
as their mother tongue; so he might 
have met an English-speaking camp on the banks 
of the Severn, near Hodnet. It is not disputed 
that a list of many words may be easily made out 
which are common to Sanscrit and Romany. 
But this is not inconsistent with their Egyptian 
origin. It may be accounted for in two ways. 
Sir G. Wilkinson was dis to believe that a 
colony of Asiatics settled in Egypt at a period 


subsequent to the original dispersion. On the 


other hand, Sir William Jones, referring to a 
dissertation by M. Schmidt “On an Egyptian 
Colony established in India,” declares his agree- 
ment with him: “I am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that Egyptian priests have actually come 
from the Nile to the Gunga and Yamuna, which 
the Brahmins most assuredly would never have 
left.” Major Congreve also would account for the 
similarity of the speech (so far as it exists) not by 
the Indian origin of the gypsies, but by the Egyp- 
tian origin of much of the language and customs 
of the Hindus.t But if so, the only plausible 
argument for the former hypothesis is taken away, 
and the gypsies’ testimony to their own descent 
ae uncontradicted. G. L. Fenton. 
mo. 


“VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD” (6% S. viii. 
427; ix. 54).—I have just stumbled upon this in 
~~ Marcus Antoninus (Bell & Daldy, 1869, 
p. 66):— 

“Some Greek poet wrote long ago,— 
‘ For virtue only, of all human things, 
Takes her reward not from the hands of others. 
Virtue herself rewards the toil of virtue,’” 
Who is the poet ; or, at any rate, where are the 
lines to be found ? OC. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Sr. Gotper (6" S, ix. 287, 354),—I do not know 
whether W. S. L. S. is acquainted with the exist- 
ence of two saints commemorated in the Keledean 
Litany of the Church of Dunkeld (Haddan and 


* Messrs. Krapf and Isenberg’s Journals, 

t That Pi-Romis, or Piramus—a man (or native), we 
have the testimony of Herodotus for the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Jacob Bryant for the Copts, and George Borrow 
for the modern “ Romany Rye.” 

} Madras Journal, No, 13, N.8., December, 1861. 


Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, 
vol. ii. pt. i. App. C.), whose names offer a certain 
approximation to St. Golder, viz., St. Gudlach 
and St. Gudal. They are among the confessors 
and monks. Nomap. 


Batuer §S. viii. 468; ix. 98)—Here is 
another instance of this word used as a verb :— 
* Alas, I make but repetition 
Of what is ordinary and Rialto talk, 
And ballated, and would be play'd o’ the stage, 
But that vice many times finds such loud friends 
That preachers are charm’d silent.” 
J. Webster, The White Devil; or, Vittoria 
Corombona, 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Rev. R. Harris (6 S. ix. 328).—I have not 
been able to refer to the passage quoted in the 
edition of Butler’s works to which Mr. Taca 
alludes. In The Works of Robert Harris, once o 
Hanwell, now President of Trinity College in Oxon, 
a Doctor of Divinity (1654), will be found a sermon 
preached by him to the “ Honorable House of 
Commons assembled in Parliament at a publike 
fast, May 25, 1642.” The text is taken from 
St. Luke xviii. 6,7, 8. This Robert Harris was 
born at Broad Campden, Gloucestershire, in 1578, 
became President of Trinity, Oxford, April, 1648, 
where he died Dec. 11, 1658, and was buried in 
the college chapel. For further information con- 
cerning him, see Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, iii. 
458-9; Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, viii.; 
Chalmers’s, xvii. 179-181. G. F. R. B. 


The R. Harris who preached the sermon before 
the House of Commons is no doubt Robert Harris, 
some time President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
concerning whom much information is given in 
Wood’s Athene Oxonienses and Chalmers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, with which your readers 
need not be troubled. Whether or not this Pre- 
sident Harris ever held Mellis among his many 
pluralities, his life by Durham may disclose ; but 
it should be noted that Mellis is not included by 
Wood in the list of them. C. T. B. 


Most likely the preacher was Dr. Robert Harris, 
a celebrated Puritan divine, who died 1658, 
President of Trinity College, Oxon. See Athen. 
Oxon., and the life by Wm. Durham, published 
1660, 12mo. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Provers Wantep (6 §. ix. 329).—“ What is 
sauce to the goose is sauce to the gander”: “ Idem 
Accio quod Titio jus esto” (Varro, apud A. Gell, 
N. A., Ill. xvi. 13). There is also “Ubi tu 
Caius ego Caia.” Ep. 


The corresponding adage runs in German, with 
a smack of legal fairness, “ Was dem Einen recht 
ist, ist dem Andern billig.” OC. A. Bucunemm. 
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Aw Provern (6 S. ix. 289).—The late 
Dr. Duplex was always careful to advise his 
patient never to touch or rub his eye except 
with his elbow. X. P. D. 


I remember that my old nurse had a similar 
maxim, “ Never pick your teeth at table till you 
can do it with your elbow,” which decidedly bore 
the meaning of the editorial comment, though the 
form “ until” used to set me wondering how the 
operation would be effected when the time came. 

R. H. Busx. 


Rev. Joun (on Samvet) Perxixs (6" ix. 
287).—There is no mention made of the Rector of 
Harrington in Baker. The only notice of him 
that I can find in Bridges’s History and Antiquities 
of Northamptonshire is “ Joh Perkins occur. Rect. 
anno 1670.” This is stated to be taken from a 
monumental inscription (vol. ii. p. 34). 

G. F. R. B. 

Harrington is in Lincolnshire, not in Northamp- 
tonshire. But, oddly enough, Baker has some 

iculars concerning both a John and a Samuel 
erkins. I send them, quantum valeant, hoping 
by-and-by to obtain the desired information from 
the present rector of Harrington, with whom I 
happen to have the pleasure of being acquainted. 
er, in his Northamptonshire, i. 213, s.v. Kis- 
lingbury, gives a monumental inscription in the 
church of that parish to the memory of John 
Perkins, A.M., instituted in 1709, on the presenta- 
tion of William Perkins, and who died in 1728. 
The —— also commemorates Samuel, son of 
the Rev. John Perkins, who died, an infant, in 
1718. C. H. E. Carmicnast, 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Gorpon or Lesmorr (6 S. viii. 349 ; ix. 370). 
—There are in the Town Clerk’s Office, Aberdeen, 
some papers called ‘‘ birthbriefs” or “‘ registers of 
propinquities,” which were kept for the purpose 
of identifying members of families who left their 
native wilds in that county. M. Gitcurist. 

Burnham, Bucks. 


“ RvSSET-PATED cHoUGHS” 
(6™ ix. 345).—If Mr. F. A. will 
look at the history of the chough given in the 
fourth edition of Yarrell’s British Birds (ii. 252 
et seqq.), he may possibly find there some matters 
that will interest him, among others a foot-note, 
which perhaps I may be allowed to quote here : 

“ The word was doubtless to some extent in- 
terchangeable with daw in Shakespear's time, as it is at 
this day, even in Cornwall, according to information 
pres by the editor from Mr. D. Stephens, of Trevor- 
nan. But that the poet was acquainted with the present 
species is proved by the epithet ‘ russet-pated ’ applied 
to it by him in another place (Midsummer Night's Dream, 
IIL. ii.). The meaning of this epithet has given rise to 
much ingenious discussion, but the late Mr. E. T. Ben- 
nett, in 1835, doubtless supplied its true explanation 


when he suggested (Zool, Journ., ¥. 496) that the correct 
reading is ‘russet-patted,’ 7.¢., ‘ red-footed’ (patte being 
a known equivalent of foot), and this view has been 
adopted by Mr. Aldis Wright in his recent edition of the 
play (Clarendon Press Series, pp. 30, 112).” 
When Mr. Harting wrote his work, quoted 
Mr. he was not aware of Bennett's 
suggestion. AtrreD Newroy, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


In the several editions consulted the term “russet- 
saeodl is used in the text, but in the “ Select 

lays,” edited by Mr. William Aldis Wright,we have 
“russet-patted” (Fr. patte, the foot or claw of a 
bird). In a note of the above-mentioned edition 
it appears that this was a suggestion of Mr. Ben- 
nett (Zool. Jowrn., v. 496), and is, no doubt, the 
correct reading, the bird alluded to being the 
russet or red-legged chough. Again, in Gold- 
smith’s Animated Natwre the Cornish chough is 
described as having feet and legs like the jackdaw, 
but of a red colour. T. F. F. 


Ayprew Epmounp Brag (6 S. vi. 323, 524), 
—In a foot-note to my brief memorial of this 
learned and sagacious critic (at the first reference), 
I specified what I believed to be his only com- 
munication to “N. & Q.” not having his usual 
signature, “A. E. B.” I now find that three other 
communications from him appear in its columns, 
viz, in 4" §, vii. 525, on “Thirty days hath 
September”; in 4% §S, viii. 91, on “ Arthur's 
slow wain”; and in 5" §. viii. 223, on “ Shrouds 
v. Clouds” in 2 Hen. IV., Ill. i. This last is 
signed Otrm, the sign of a regretful looki 
back to the old days of controversy in the *“s 
I am not sure, but I think that was Mr. Brae’s 
congé. I have only to add that his manuscript 
remains, few and (to use his own word) fragmental 
—distinguished from fragmentary—have passed 
into my possession. The bulk of the papers which 
concern Shakespeare relate to The Tempest—which 
had peculiar charms for Mr. Brae, as affording play 
for speculation on Shakespeare’s indebtedness to 
Montaigne rather than to Florio. Besides an im- 
perfect essay on this point, there is an unfinished 
commentary on the text of The Tempest. I have not 
a complete list of Mr. Brae’s other contributions to 
the periodical press. There is an article by him on 
Shakespeare’s 116th Sonnet in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, November, 1877; and I think one on 
“ Ancient Misconceptions of Intervals of Time” in 
the third volume of the I cannot 
refer to it now, having discontinued that magazine 
from the time of Mr. E. Walford’s retirement from 
its editorship. CO. M. Incuzsy. 

Atbenzum Club, 


Sienatures To THE Soremn LeaGUE AND 
Covenant (6" S. ix. 370).—Omen asks for more 
than he is likely to find. The Solemn Keefe’ by 
Covenant must have been signed in by 


| 
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thousands of persons during a period beginning in 
1643, and spread over some years, and, of course, 
not in a single copy. The National Covenant had 
been signed in the same way in Scotland in 1638. 
R. Garpiner. 


T. L. Peacock (6 §S. ix. 204, 317, 378).—Mnr. 
H. Buxtow Forman is really too kind. But his 
sarcastic reference to me deserves my thanks, it 
being most important, as has often been said, that 
“WN. & Q.” shall be accurate in all things. Before 
I set down the first of my three quotations from 
Peacock, I looked carefully through those novels 
of his in one or other of which I expected to find 
it. Unfortunately, The Misfortunes of Elphin 
was not one of these ; and so I ventured to quote 
from memory, with the result which Mr. Forman 
has so gracefully pointed out. A. J. M. 


Sone sy Hanpet §, ix. 349).—The song, 
“ More sweet is that name,” about which M. M. H. 
inquires, is sung by Somnus in the third act of 
Semele, and can be obtained of any good music- 
seller. MarsHatt. 


“ More sweet is that name than a soft purling 
stream ” is a bass song in Semele. The pianoforte 
score of the oratorio (we should rather call it a 
serenata) has been issued within the last few years 
by Messrs. Novello. R. L, Poot. 


Prusean Square (6 S. ix. 348).—This place, 
which is generally styled a court, and not a square, 
was named after the owner. It is thus mentioned 
in Hatton’s New View of London, 1708, i. 66: 
“Prugeon’s Court, so called from the late Mr. 
Progeon the owner, on the w. side of the Old 
Bailey, near Ludgate Hill.” In Rocque’s map, 
1746, and in Horwood’s map of 1799, it is figured 
as Prujean Court ; and in kie’s Topography of 
London, 1810, it is described as “ Prajean Court 
or Square, at 61, Old Bailey, about seven doors 
on the left from Ludgate Hill.” From the New 
Remarks of London, by the Company of Parish 
Clerks, 1732, it appears that part of “ Prujean’s 
Court” was in the parish of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, 
and part in that of St. Sepulchre. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Prujean Square, or Court, in the Old Bailey, 
was so called after Sir Francis Prujean, M.D., a 
very eminent physician, who resided there. He 
was an intimate friend of Dr. Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, and was 
for several years president of the College of Physi- 
cians. Sir Francis was knighted April 1, 1661, 
and dying June 23, 1666, was buried at Horn- 
church, where he had acquired property, which 
remained for several generations in his descendants, 
Sir Francis’s portrait is at the College of Physicians. 
He was the son of William Prujean, M.D., of the 
city of Lincoln, administration of whose estate 


was granted in London, Oct. 13, 1650, to his son 
Francis, Monk, M.D., F.S.A. 


This place takes its name from Sir Francis’ 
Prujean, who was president of the London College 
of Physicians. In 1652 he built, chiefly at his 
own expense, the original college, which was de- 
stroyed in the Fire of London. It stood at Amen 
Corner, on the ground now occupied by the resi- 
dences of the canons of St. Paul’s. AYDEE. 


Mrs. Henry Lynca (6" S. ix. 289). — The 
authoress of Lays of the Sea, and other Poems, 
was the wife of a barrister who practised in 
Jamaica, and died there, after a few days’ illness, 
of tropical fever. She also wrote the following 
books:— 

1. The Cotton Tree ; or, Emily the little West Indian, 
London, 1847, 12mo, 

2. The Exodus of the Children of Israel and their 
Wandering in the Desert. London, 1857, 8vo, 

3. The Family Sepulchre: a Tale of Jamaica, London, 
1848, 16mo. 

4. The Little Teacher. London, 1851, 16mo, This is 
the date of the second edition. 

5. Maude Effingham: a Tale of Jamaica. London, 
1849, 12mo, 

6. Millie Howard; or, Trust in God. Edinburgh, 
1854, Svo. 

7. The Mountain Pastor, London, 1852, 12mo, 

8. The Red Brick House, Edinburgh, 1855, 8vo. 

9. Rose and her Mission: a Tale of the West Indies. 
London [1863], 8vo. 

10. The Sabbaths of the Year: Hymns for Children. 
London, 1864, 8vo. 

11. Songs of the Evening-Land, and other Poems, 
London, 1361, 8vo. 

m Stories from the Acts of the Apostles. London 

50, Svo. 

13. The Story of my Girlhood. London, 1857, 12mo. 

14, The Story of the Patriarchs. London, 1860, 8vo, 
5 15. The Wonders of the West Indies. London, 1856, 
vo. 

16. Years Ago: a Tale of West Indian Domestic Life 
of the Eighteenth Century. London and Norwich, 1865, 


12mo. 
G. F. R. B. 


Luioyp1a seroTina (6 ix. 368).—It seems 
unlikely that such a thoroughly Alpine plant as 
the above should be found growing in a warm, 
sheltered place. It would require a special ac- 

uaintance with the flora of the Mediterranean to 
ecide whether Mr. Lewis’s German friend was 
right, and whether his flower was really Ixia 
parvula. The latter, it may be mentioned, is 
not found in the flora of Germany, but whatever 
Mr. Lewis’s unknown plant may have been, he 
may probably take it for granted that it was not 
Lloydia. F. L. 8. 


Famity Name (6% §S,. ix. 307, 358).—Q. J. 
has quoted Papworth incorrectly, or perhaps 
I ought rather to say that there seems to 
have been an error in copying the description 
of the arms. It is clear to any one acquainted 
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with the first rules of heraldry that a chevron or, 
and fleurs-de-lis argent on a field argent must be 
wrong, and on referring to Papworth I find that 
he describes the field of the Bogie or Boggie arms 
as azure. It is curious, however, that the same 
arms are also assigned to the name of Sheppard 
or Shepperd, and what is still more curious is the 
resemblance between the crests borne by Shepperd 
and Bogie, that of the former family being a ram 
(or lamb) passant between two laurel branches, 
and of the latter a lamb supporting a flag over 
its dexter shoulder. Hermentrupn’s description 
of the crest is “apparently, a sheep or lamb, 
and a branch,” which is not exactly like either of 
the above, though very much resembling both of 
them. The charges on the shield she describes 
are identical, in all but the tinctures, with those 
borne by both families. On the whole, I am in- 
clined to the opinion that the arms on the seal 
are not the genuine arms of any family, but have 
been adopted, or perhaps “found” by some un- 
scrupulous seal-engraver. E. 


The only arms at all answering the description 
in Glover's Ordinary are as follows: “Sable, a 
chevron or between three fleurs-de-lis arg.—Bonig- 
ham and Cawsse.” Srreix, 


Drivxine Toasts nacuLuM” §. 
ix. 260).—A Sussex toast runs thus:— 
“ Here 's a health to Tom Brown, 
Let the glass go round, 
Drink up your ale without shrinking ; 
Put a print on your nail 
And kiss the glass's tail, 
And fill it up again without ceasing.” 
Only sufficient ale to cover the nail must be 
left, and if there should be too much or too little 
the penalty is to drink another glass. 
Freperick E. Sawyer. 


Viscount Montacvr (6" S. ix. 209, 257, 337, 
377).—Apropos of Noman’s remark on Viscount 
Montague, I have an engraving of the picture by 
Holbein of the siege of Portsmouth by the French 
in July, 1545, “from a coeval painting at Cowdray 
in Sussex, the seat of the Right Hon. Anthony 
Browne, Viscount Montague,” and published, 1770, 
for the Society of Antiquaries, London. There is 
no mention thereon of the title “ Baron Browne.” 
In this picture King Henry VIII. appears on 
horseback on Southsea Common, attended by the 
Duke of Suffolk and by Sir Anthony Browne, 
Master of the Horse. W. Payvye. 

Southsea, 


Morr: (6" §S. ix. 207, 297).—I have often en- 
deavoured to trace this word to its origin, and 
come at last to the conclusion that it is derived 
from the well-known title of a Muhammedan high 

riest. I account for it in this manner. ~ Officers 
in India, on returning from their duties to their 


bungalows, throw off their hot uniforms and don 
pyjamas and loose white jackets, and when s9 
arrayed bear a resemblance to the white - robed 
priests of Islam, and thus the word mufti was first 
applied to this sort of costume. Gradually its 
application was enlarged until it was used in 
speaking of all sorts of dress except uniforms, 
The French officers at Chandernagore or Pondi- 
cherry nodoubt alsoappreciated cool white loungi 
garments, and perhaps the phrase being d 
“4 la moufti ” originated with them. 

R. Stewart Parrerson. 

Hale Crescent, Farnham, Surrey. 


Lonpon Pavep v. 429; 
vi. 153, 299, 496 ; ix. 358).—The real origin of 
this saying appears to have been the golden shower 
which fell upon Farinelli in 1734. The earliest 
form of the song which I have seen is that in 
Henry Carey’s ballad opera of The Honest York- 
shireman, acted at Drury Lane in 1735, and 
printed 8vo. 1736. In the fourth scene the so 
is to be found of which Mr. Terry has qustdl 
the first two stanzas. The fourth stanza seems to 
indicate very clearly what was in Carey’s mind 
when he wrote it :— 

“ And there the English Actor goes, 
With many a hungry belly, 
While heaps of Gold are forc’d, God wot ! 

On Signior Fardinelli.” 
This was in 1735, when Handel was deserted and 
driven away, and 5,0001. a year paid to Charles 
Broschi, commonly called “ Farinelli.” 

Epwarp Soty. 


Kine AnD THE (6" §. ix. 
347).—The baron was John the Marshal, and the 
little hostage, his son, lived to become “ the wisest 
and noblest of the barons,” William Marshal, 
Earl of Pembroke. His adventure with Stephen 
occurred at the siege of Newbury in 1152, and is 
most interesting as the great earl’s first appearance 
in history. It is to be found in a French metrical 
life of William Marshal, written in the thirteenth 
century, and discovered in the library of Sir T. 
Phillips, three or four years ago, by M. 
Meyer. In Romania, vol. xi. No, 41 (January, 
1882) M. Meyer published a notice of the poem, 
with copious extracts, one of which contains the 
story inquired for by Mr. Rankine. 

May q add that I shall be grateful to any 
correspondent who can tell me whether this poem 
has since been published in full, and, if so, when, 
where, and by whom? N. 


Mr. Rayxtve will find a reference to the story 
in the Athenewm, No. 2853, p. 16, July 1, 1882. 
Wituiam E. A, Axon. 


Famiy vii. 329 ; viii. 18, 99, 
293).—It is very strange that Francis Shillitoe, of 
Heath, should have assumed the coat here described; 


| 


‘ 
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for it is that of the family of Alcock, as borne by 
John Alcock, Bishop of Ely, and founder of Jesus 
Cambridge. At the Visitation of York- 
shire taken in 1666 ale allowed to Edward 
Shilleto, of the city of York, son of William, of 
Pontefract, and grandson of Francis Shilleto, of 
Houghton, the following bearings: Or, a chevron 
engrailed between ten crosses crosslet sable ; 
crest, a greyhound’s head per fesse or and sable 
charged with a cross crosslet counterchanged. 
These arms were granted Jan. 24, 1602, by 
Dethick, Garter, to the above named Francis 
Shilleto, of Houghton. Burke (General Armory) 
ives these arms, but with a plain chevron and a 
Siflerent crest, to “Shelletoe”; whilst to “Shel- 
leto, co, York,” and to “Shillitoe, Heath,” he 
ascribes the Alcock coat. Perhaps some corre- 
spondent may be able to explain why these Shilli- 
toes appropriated the arms of Bishop > a 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep (6™ ix. 


370).— 
“ In matters of commerce,” &c. 

What Cou. Fexcusson seeks is simply the despatch 
sent by George Canning to Sir Charles Bagot, ambassador 
at the Hague. It was sent in cipher and in urgent haste. 
He had not the key with him; but, to his astonishment, 
when obtained, he found this from the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. It was one of the earliest frivolities of 
the declining race of British statesmen, and should be 
headed “ Wit out of Place ”:— 

“ In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little and asking too much ; 

With equal advantage the French are content, 

So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per cent. 

wenty per cent., 
Twenty per cent,, 
Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per cent.” 
C. A. Warp. 

J. Carrick Moors and Mr. W. H. Newnuam, 
supplying the same information, add the explanation 
that Baron Falck was the Dutch Minister. Mr, Moore 
and Mx. W. Syxes, M.R.C.8., substitute “fifty per cent.” 
for “twenty per cent.” Mr. E, H. MarsHaut and Mr. 
W. D. Sweerine refer to “N. & Q.,” 4th 8, i, 267, 302, 
427,438. As the references supplied appear in the index 
under the head “ Canning” we were unable to trace the 
_ H. C.8., E. H., and other contributors are 

thanked, } 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Letter Book of Gabriel Harvey, a.p. 1573-1586. Edited 
from the Original MS., Sloane 93, in the British 
bec) by Edward John Long Scott, M.A. (Camden 

iety. 

Aone recent publications of the Camden Society few 

have more interest than the Letter Book of Gabriel 

Harvey, now, under the editorship of Mr. E. J. Long 

Scott, issued to the members. Ihe volume for the 

first time brought before the public presents Gabriel 

Harvey near the close of his university career, at a 

period long before he had engaged in the literary 

squabbles in connexion with which his name is best 
wn. It consists of letters written during his resi- 


dence at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, of drafts of his 


verses and of his ndence with Edmund 8: ‘ 
and of “A noble man’s sute to a cuntrie maide,” a 
singular record of an attempt on the part of a certain 
nobleman to seduce Harvey's sister. So many points of 
interest are there in the volume, it is impossible to do 
justice to them all, The poetry as a whole is wretched 
stuff, the rhymes and the metre being alike intolerable. 
Apart from the spelling, however, the letters are more 
modern in style than almost any correspondence of the 
epoch which has reached us. Ab of particulars 
of highest interest are preserved, and the pictures of life 
afforded are more fresh and attractive than anything to 
be found in contemporary literature. See, for instance, 
what is said (pp. 78-80) of the books read or neglected at 
the university, where it is stated that ‘‘ Aristotles Organon 
is nighhand as little redd as Dunses Quodlibet,” while 
“ His ceconomicks and politiques every on hath by rote.” 
Or again, “And I warrant you sum good fellowes amongst 
us begin nowe to be prettely well acquayntid with a cer- 
tayne parlous booke callid, as I remember me, II Princi 
di Niccolo Macchiavelli,” &c. For the philologist the 
volume is a genuine treasure. It must at once be read for 
the New Dictionary. Mr. Scott points out that whereas 
the first use of “ acumen” as a thoroughly English word 
iven in Dr. Murray's admirable work is dated 1645, we 
ave here the “intricate acumen of Aristotle”; while 
** hexameters, adonickes, and iambicks”’ appears (p. 100 
a full century before the first recorded use of the wo 
“adonickes.” A host of words the use of which is early 
arrest attention, and others which are met with earlier 
are used with a familiarity which gives their employ- 
ment added significance. We have thus “the Beade- 
roule of Inglish Rimers ” (p. 60), “‘ the goodliest suuger- 
candye style” (p. 91), and such very modern sounding 
phrases as ‘Sum extremely miserable, sum excessively 
gay,” which is given as a line of poetry, and “ Theres 
allwayes greate varietye of desirable flowers,” which, 
again, appears as verse. The nobleman whose “ sute to 
a Cuntrie Maide” is described, is advised by the young 
lady to “ seale ” his letters, and to write “on y* backside, 
in a small raggid secretary hand.” French, Italian, and 
Spanish are quoted with much freedom and little deli- 
cacy. In the phrase “ Thus was I doggid and dodgid on 
everi side,” the word “ dodgid,” if it is not intended as a 
repetition of “ doggid,” is exceptionally early. The first 
reference given by Prof. Skeat is from Milton, and the 
earliest in Richardson from Hobbes. At p. 78 Harvey 
subscribes himself “ He that is faste bownde unto the in 
more obligations than any marchante in Italy to any 
Jew there,” an obvious reference, as Mr. Scott points 
out, to The Jew and Ptolome, the precursor of Shak- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice. The volume abounds with 
curious and mtn | matter, and is likely to be one 
of the most popular of the series to which it belongs, 


English Men of Letters.—Bacon, By R. W. Church. 
(Macmillan & Co. 
“ Tue life of Francis Bacon is one which it is a pain to 
write or to read.”” It is thus that Dr. Church commences 
his sketch of one of the greatest men this country has 
roduced, The character of Bacon is a subject which 
“ given rise to endless controversy, and Dr, Church’s 
contribution will not, we imagine, terminate the dis- 
cussion, After such an exhaustive work as that of Mr. 
Spedding, we can hardly expect to learn any fresh facts 
concerning Bacon's life; and Dr. Church takes the first 
opportunity of acknowledging his indebtedness to the 
labours of Mr. Spedding and Mr. Ellis, and also to Mr. 
Gardiner’s History of England, Mr. Fowler's edition of 
the Novum Organum, and M. Rémusat. Differing as 
he does from the view which Mr. Spedding took of 
Bacon’s character, Dr. Church considers that “ the most 
complete and just estimate both of Bacon’s character 
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and work” is to be found in M. Rémusat’s volume. How- 
ever painful it ag | have been to Dr. Church to have 
written this book, few could have been better qualified 
to undertake it. The calm judicial tone which is ap- 
parent ap ty its pages, and the clear and scholarly 
manner in which it is written, are too rarely to be met 
with in these days of hasty criticism. Painful, too, it 
undoubtedly is to read Dr. Church’s graphic account of 
the struggles of this intellectual giant, who, after over- 
coming all the obstacles in his path, obtained the object 
of his ambition and then fell from the pinnacle of his 
tness covered with shame and dishonour. It is, 
owever, & great gain to the general reader to obtain a 
book, written within reasonable limits, wherein he may 
find the facts of Bacon's life, his words, and his letters 
so clearly and concisely stated. That Bacon took money 
and presents from suitors there can be no dispute ; but 
at the same time it must be remembered that not a 
single charge of an unjust decision was proved against 
him. In this respect his real fault, as Dr. Church points 
out, was that he did not open his eyes to the evil of such 
a dishonourable and mischievous system of payment, 
But however much we may be tempted to ignore Bacon's 
weaknesses in our admiration of his splendid intellect, we 
cannot overlook his grievous insincerity in his dealings 
with his fellow men, the damning proofs of which he 
has left behind him in his own handwriting. 


Celestial Motions: a Handy Book of Astronomy. 

W. T. Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S, (Stanford.) 

We have long envied the Germans their simple guides 
or handbooks to science, written in a clear, practical 
manner, and without too great a use of scientific terms. 
In the above little treatise, however, this want is sup- 
ied. The book is not only excellent asa primer for 
inners, but easy and delightful reading even for those 
who take no interest in the science. The information 
is brought down to the very latest date, and some of the 
chapters—that, for instance, on comets—are full of new 
facts, The glossary is also an excellent feature in the 
work; and altogether the little book can be most 
sincerely and heartily commended, 

A Wordsworth Birthday-Book, compiled and edited by 
J. R. Tuton, is published by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. Wordsworth is less flexible, so to speak, than Shak- 

for a work like this, but the extracts given are 
varied in application as well as thoughtful and poetical, 

Tux “Civil Service” series of educational handbooks 

Crosby Lockwood & Co.) is working its way into public 

your. The fifth edition of the History of England, 
the second edition of the Grammar, and the ninth 
edition of the Geography have just been issued. Messrs. 
Crosby Lockw & Co. have also issued, in a con- 
venient shape, A Portuguese and English and English 
and Portuguese Dictionary, by Mr. Alfred Elwes, 

Tue May number of Le Livre (Paris, A. Quantin) 
contains an account, by Ph. Van der Haeghen, of the 
Bibliotheque de Marig-Antoi An t “d’aprés 
des documents peu connus” of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and Thérése Le Vasseur is illustrated by a full-length 
portrait of Rousseau, from an eau-fort of Naudet, and 
one of Madame Le Vasseur, from a sepia of the same 
artist. The English correspondence, written in brilliant 

le by Dr. Westland Marston, deals at some length with 
Alaric A. Watts and “ Keepsake” literature, with the 

of Lord Tennyson, and the essays of George 


By 


te 


Eliot. 


Mar. E. Watrorp is busy on a biographical dictionary 
of distinguished persons who have lived during the — 
of the Queen, under the title of The Victorian Zra, It 
will be published by Messrs, Allen & Co. 


AMotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer querics privately. 

G. M, Fermor (“ Translations of Kotzebue’s Plays”), 
—In the German Theatre of Benjamin Thompson, 6 vols, 
12mo, 1806 and subsequent dates, are the following 
pieces by Kotzebue: The Stranger, Rolla, Pizarro, Count 
Berryowski, Lovers’ Vows, Deaf and Dumb, Indi 
Exiles, False Delicacy, Adelaide f Wulfingen, and The 
Happy — Translations of the following works 
were published in 1796 to 1801: The Negro Slaves, The 
Count of rs (by Anne Adelaide 
Wulfingen (by B. Thompson, jun.), The Virgin of 
Sun (by Anne Plumptre), Reconciliation, Pizarro, Sdf 
Immolation (by Henry Newman), The Hast Indian (by 
B. Thompson), The Writing Desk, The Wise Man of the 
East (by Mrs. Inchbald), The Happy Family (by B, 
Thompson), Johanna Montfaucon, Ta Perouse (by B, 
Thompson), The Corsicans, The Birthday. 

Caeamer (“The spacious firmament on high”),— 
This poem is by Addison. The claim of Marvell to the 
authorship is discussed and finally settled in “ N. & Q.,” 
1" 8. v. 439, 513, 548, 597; ix. 373, 424, and especially 
at 4th S, ii. 351 and 5% 8, vii. 88. The question is too 
wide to be reopened; but you may rest that 
Addison is the author of the hymn in question, and one 
or two other hymns which, like this, have been ascribed 
to Marvell. 

A. T, R. Munray.—The lines, 

“ The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he,” 
are in the translation of Rabelais by Urquhart and 
Motteux, lib. iv. ch. 24, They do not occur in the 
original, but are an interpolation. All that Rabelais 
does is to quote the Italian proverb, “ Passato il peri- 
colo, gabbato il santo”—“When the danger is passed 
the saint is mocked.” 

J. Bornuam Peco (“ Statii Sylvarum Libri V.,” &c,), 
-—The book you describe is what is known as the second 
Aldine edition of Statius, the first edition being dated 
1502. In a binding of white morocco it has fetched 
twenty francs at the Chardin sale, and in a still richer 
binding, in the Hibbert sale, 2/. Ordinary prices are— 
8s. Pinelli sale, 12s. Heber, and fifteen francs Renouard. 
You may assume that your copy is worth six to nine 
shillings. 

E, R. Vyrvyay (“ Reference to Book Wanted”).—You 
are mistaken. The query of the non-insertion of which 
you complain appears p. 368. 

R. M, Tuunreoop (“ Hey, my kitten”).—If you send 
a prepaid letter for Mrs. Baron we will forward it, 
Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany is, however, a common 
work, and can be met with in most libraries and book- 
sellers’ shops. 

B. Fernow (“ The Halloren ”).—Without some further 
clue we are unable to find the subject your comm 
tion is intended to illustrate, 

Justin Simpson.—* Dove Family” will appear. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 

Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 


Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1883, with the INDEX, 


PRICE 10s. 6d. IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Now ready, price 6s. 
| 
THE GENERAL INDEX q 
TO THE 
FIFTH SERIES 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Vols. I. to XIL, 1874 to 1879. : 
(Two Vols. in each Year.) 
*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the FOURTH SERIES may still ’ J 
be had, price 6s. F 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Stieet, Strand, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS, 


Illustrated Boards, TWO SHILLINGS each. 


With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. ~ Neamy Side. 

Case r. Lacraft. plain 
Golden Butterfly. All Sorts and of Men. 

The Captains’ Room. 
By Boyle. 

Camp Notes. Savage Life. 


Robert 
The Shadow of the Sword. The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
A Child of N. Love Me for Ever. 
God and the Man. 
By Wilkie Collins. 
Antonina. Miss or Mrs. ? 
Basil. The New agen 
Hide and Seek. The Frozen Deep. 
The Dead Secret. The Law and the Lady. 
The Queen of Hearts. The Two Destinies. 
My Miscellanies. The Haunted Hotel. 
Woman in The Falien Leaves. 
The Moonstone. Jexzebel's hter, 
Man and Wife. The B 
Poor Miss Finch. 
By Mortimer Collins. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to Midnight. 
Transmigration. A Fight with Fortune. 


By Mortimer and Frances Collins. 
Sweet and Twenty. * You Play Me False. 
Frances. Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
By Suite Cook. 
Leo. Paul Foster's Daughter. 
By Charles Dickens. 


Sketches by Boz. Oliver Twist. 
Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby. 
By Mrs. Edwardes. 
A Poiat of Honour. Archie Lovell. 
By M. Bethan. Edwards. 
Felicia. Kitty. 
By P Fi erald. 
Bella Donna. — 
Never Fo | Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
By R. E. Francillon. 
Olympia. Queen Copbetua. | One by One. 


By Charles Gibbon. 
For the King. 


Robin 
ueen of the Meadow. 


For Lack of Gold. 

What the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 

The Dead H 


in Love and Wat. Phe Brace of Yarrow. 
By Thomas Hardy. 
Under the Greenwood Tree 
By J ulian Hawthorns. 
Garth. Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Ellice Quentin. Dust. 
Sebastian Strome. 
By Victor Hugo. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
By Jean Ingelow. 
Fated to be Free. By 
By E. Lynn Linton 
| The Rebel of the 
World Weil Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 


Charles Reade 

It is Never too Late to Mend. The Cloister and the Hearth, 
Hard Cash. Course of True Love. 
Peg Wofh of a Thief. 
Christie Johnstone. ATe 

riffith Gaunt. W 
Put Yourself in his Place. A 
The Double Marriage. A Woman-Hater. 
me Me Little, Love Me Long. Readiana. 

By Justin M‘Carthy, M.P. 


Linley Rochford. 


By 
Paul Faber, Thomas W ingfold Curate. 
Katherine 8. Macquoid. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
By W. H. Mallock. 
The New Republic. 
Open ! Sesame! the Air, 
! e 
Harvest of Wild Oats. Written in Fire. 
A Little Stepson. 
D. Christie Murray. 
A Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fire. 
A Model Father. By the Gate of the Sea. 
Joseph's Coat. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Whiteladies. 
By Ouida. 
Held in Bondage. Two Little Wooden Shoes, 
Strathmore. 8 
Chandos. In a Winter City. 
lia, ri 
Cecil Castlemaine. Moths. 
Tricotrin. 
uck. A 
Folle Farine. Bimbi. 
A Dog of In 
Pascarel. 
by James Paya. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. Hum 
A Perfect ireasure. Like Like Son. 
Beutinck’s Tutor. A Marine Resi 
Murphy’s Master. Married Beneath Him. 
A County Family. Mirk Abbey. 
At Her Mercy. Not Wooed, but Won. 
A Woman's Vengeance. £200 Reward. 
Cecil's Tryst. | Less Black than We're Painted 
of Clyffe. | Root, 
‘amily Sea) nder Une 
Foster Brothers. | High Spirits. 
Found Dead. | Cariyon's Year. 
Best of Husbands. | A Confidential Agent. 
Walter's Word. some Private Views. 
Halves. | Prom Exile. 
Fallen Fortunes. A Grape from a Thorn. 
What He Cost Her. L For Cash Unly. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 
By Mrs, J. H. Riddell. 


Her Mother’s Darling. of Wales's Garden 
By F. W. Robinson. 


George Augustus Sala. 
7° 
By John Saunders. 

Bound to the Wheel. Lion in the Path. 
une Against the World. | Two Dreamers. 
Guy Waterman. 

By R. Louis Stevenson. 
New Arabian Nights. on 
we Live av y 
American “enator. Mn, in the Dark. 


Frau Frobmann. 


*,*) Full Catalogue free by on 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, 
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